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The Dublin Review 


JANUARY, 1928 No. 364 


Arr. 1—PERE THOMASSIN AND THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF PRAYER 


(PART I) 


Traité de ? Office Divin pour les eccléstastiques et les laiques, divisé 
en deux parties: la Premiére, de saliatson avec l oratson mentale 
et d’autres priéres vocales avec la lecture des Ecritures, des 
Péres, et des Vies des Saints ; la Seconde, de ses origines et des 
changements qui s’y sont faits dans la révolution des siécles. 
Par le Pére Thomassin. 1686. Paris. 


I—In Quest oF Pure Prayer 


N 1894 a new edition, or rather a translation, of 

Thomassin’s* treatise was published as the result of an 
unkind whim that cannot be defended. The book, we 
are told, was “ heavy in style and full of Latinisms.” It 
was highly necessary to modernize it somewhat in order 
to enable it to be read. “Somewhat” is a euphemism, 
There is not a sentence which is not torn to pieces. 
Do I put Thomassin forward as a fine writer? By no 
means. But what he wants to say he says well, clearly, 
and heartily. He writes neither well nor badly; and 
that in itself is much. But there is worse tocome. It 
seems, indeed, as if it were wished to foist on the author 
of the treatise an ambition he never possessed, and there 
is in addition a complete misunderstanding of the real 
bearing of his work. 

“We desire to make it understood,” says the preface, 
“that above private devotions and purely personal 
prayers—a vivid expression, perhaps, but a rather queer 
one—stands the official prayer of Holy Church, the 


* Born at Aix-en-Provence in 1619. Entered the Paris Oratory in 1632, 
where he died in 1695. His great theological reputation was based princi- 
pally on his ‘‘ Dogmes Théologiques,’’"—EbDITOR D.R. 
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worthiest, the highest, the most agreeable of all.” 
Wonderful indeed, but this is certainly not what the 
primitive text desires. Strangely enough, it desires 
rather the opposite. How could such a mistake have 
arisen? Thomassin’s manifest and avowed design is 
to show that though liturgical prayer is excellent, its 
excellence and real quality as prayer arise not from its 
peculiar character nor from its own merits, but specially 
and above all from its “ connection with mental prayer, 
otherwise with pure prayer, pure mental prayer—the 
expression is Thomassin’s own. He so little dreams, 
even, of opposing one form of prayer to another, of 
setting liturgical prayer “above private devotions,” 
that if, per impossibile, he had to choose between the 
Breviary and the Rosary, between the psalter of the 
learned and the psalter of the simple—the expression 
is again almost his very own—he would be tempted to 
give the preference to the latter, as realizing the true 
idea of prayer better than the other. He would still 
less be suspected, I suppose, of making light of the 
dogmatic or poetical treasures of the Breviary; but this 
very splendour itself annoys rather than dazzles him, 
philosopher as he is, interested in the true essence of 
things rather than in their accidental perfections, and, 
if I may so say, their excrescences. If liturgical prayer 
has, in his eyes, a right to the name of prayer, it is not, 
as others understood, because it abounds more than other 
kinds in sublime or agreeable subjects for thought; but 
on the contrary because, in spite of this abundance, it 
remains or may remain fundamentally similar to forms 
or methods which are less stimulating to the mind, the 
Rosary for example. A singular apotheosis this, it seems 
rather a plea or an apology. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, that in saying these very simple things, which some 
people will find atrocious, I do not expect to be believed 
on my mere word. If I have understood him wrongly, 
Thomassin himself will quickly put me to shame. 

With him, as with all our metaphysicians, there is 
always one same rhythm, passing continuously from the 
negative to the positive aspect of one and the same 
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thought; on the one hand the criticism of the surface 
activities in prayer, on the other the synthesis of two 
first principles: the theory of the “fine point” and the 
dogma of sanctifying grace. _ 


“It is evident, we'read in his Dogmes Theologiques, that 
before and above the understanding there is at the apex of 
the soul a secret sense, a kind of touch, which causes us to 
feel rather than know things. This is the highest point of 
the soul, and the ome of the understanding, whereby we 
grasp, as it were, the incomprehensible; we feel that it is, 
we know not what it is.... By the one, by the summit 
of the soul, by a kind of innate divination, we feel that it is 
something ineffable.” 


Francis de Sales, not so eclectic and more of a meta- 
hysician, and one who had not felt the influence of 
scartes, speaks more exactly; he would not give an 
absolutely different meaning to “ understanding ”; he 
would avoid the ambiguity of “innate divination,” but 
that, for the moment, matters little. Let us keep to the 
formula of Thomassin, or rather of Augustine, applying 
it to the philosophy of the mystics: Jn ipso mentis apice, 
quemdam sensum arcanum tactumque quo res sentimus magis 
quam cognoscimus, tangimus magis quam intelligimus. 
There dwells sanctifying grace, the “charity which 
prays in us and forms a prayer which can have no end 
save that of love itself.” “ Quid est, ipse spiritus inter- 
pellat pro sanctis, nisi ipsa charitas quae in te per spiritum 
facta est ; charitas ipsa orat.” 


“'To love God, and for the love of God to love one’s 
neighbour and to keep the commandments from this divine 
motive, is a prayer which the Holy Ghost continually forms 
in the hearts of the children of God.” 


A supplication, or prayer, which is more God’s than 
our own, which is the indwelling of God in us; ipse 
clamare nos fecit, dum habitare coepit in nobis. ‘This is 
that continual prayer which God requires of us, 


“and which he brings about in us, since he himself is 
that charity which dwells in us, and continues in us a life 
and a perpetual series of prayers, holy affections and good 
works, if we put no obstacle in his way.” 
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4 Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 


It is by the realization of this great dogma that they all 
are recognized and distinguished. I cannot emphasize 
this enough. 


“It is somewhat difficult to realize how the Holy Ghost 
inhabits the just, because we do not consider that the 
movements of justice, of faith . . . of charity, are certainly 
the movements and feelings of a life which they have not of 
themselves... . Nature cannot of itself produce any one 
of these divine movements. ... That is the exclusive 
property of the faithful, the mark of the Christian. ... 
Now it is not surprising that those who are less spiritual, 
although they are aon should find it difficult to believe 
that the Holy Ghost dwells in them, animates them, and 
makes them act as though he were their soul,” 


since we hardly feel the “ natural soul ” itself. 

Whence we easily arrive at the idea of pure prayer, the 
acquiescence of our wills in the continual prayer of 
Christ. That is what Thomassin means by the badly 
chosen name “ mental prayer.” But it is “ mental prayer 
extended through everything,” and which alone gives 
to the various forms of prayer their specific character as 
prayer. It is a meeting, a fusion almost, of God’s living 
word to the soul with the soul’s living word to God, 


“that is the mental prayer which finds its way into the 


recitation . . . of the divine office,” 


in default of which that recitation would be a mere in- 
tellectual exercise, an ascetic effort, a psittacism. Instead 
of the words “finds its way into,” which so atuingy 
describe the passing of the supernatural fluid, or, if I 
may so say, the holy electrification of the office, the 
revised text reads “is produced in,” which is perhaps 
not much less archaic and is assuredly less suggestive. 
Either he will say that the psalmody should be “ wholly 
interspersed with these instincts of love . . . with these 
secret groanings whereof the holy Fathers have written,” 
or again pure prayer would be a “ return of the heart to 
those feelings imprinted on the depth of the soul ” by 
grace; “ the consent we give to it.” 

That is pure prayer which lifts us up “ by secret 
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movements ” and transforms our surface activities into 
activities of prayer. 

“ The whole divine office is only . . . a mingling of vocal 

and mental prayer, an introduction to mental prayer through 


vocal prayer, a new ardour for mental prayer through the 
new efforts of vocal prayer,” 


mental prayer which, once more, is by no means medi- 
tation in the proper sense, remaining the centre, the focus, 
the substance, the praying soul, if we may so say, of this 
particular prayer, as of all others. Of this “ wonderful 
mingling ” we have a picturesque symbol in the prayer 
of the solitaries of old. 


‘‘ After a psalm was concluded, they prayed for a short 
while, standing in silence; then they all knelt together, and 
after adoring the divine Majesty they rose with the same 
readiness,”’ 


and went on to another psalm. 


“‘ There is no room to doubt that the chanting of the psalm 
retained much of the ardour of that mental prayer which 
had preceded it and was to follow it. ... ‘These mental 
prayers and short adorations ... were repeated by the 
monks at the end of each psalm, to renew at every moment 
the spirit of prayer, and to flavour with this mixture . . . all 
their vocal prayers.” 


These pauses for unitive silence have lost their ritual 
obligation, but after one fashion or another they will 
always be found. It will be said that this rite is a part 
of the whole recitation of the liturgical prayers. Un- 
doubtedly, but it is the essential element of the whole, 
the form, as the scholastics would say. These short 
and incessant pauses give an impetus; maintain a special 
activity which overflows thereupon into the proper 
activities of the whole recitation, and gives them a prayer- 
value which of themselves they would not possess. 
Whence should they have it, indeed? They are noble 
activities, certainly, but of themselves intellectual or 
literary, whereas 


“true prayer belongs to the will and the heart rather than 
to the mind and thought.” 


a 
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Logically, he ought to say the same of all the affective 
phenomena which meditation on the liturgical texts is 
intended to provoke, and which do not, any more than this 
intellectual exercise, belong to the essence of prayer. 
But no, his criticism of the surface-activities stops half- 
way. It is a curious thing, which I blush to confess, 
that, determined as he is to eliminate mental speculations 
from the idea of pure prayer, he does not even suspect 
that its sensible consolations ought to be eliminated also, 
and for the same reason. ‘To speak plainly, Thomassin 
is a panhedonist. Not, perhaps, without a suspicion of 
disquiet, but a very transient one. 


“I have written rather at length (he says, for example) on 
this affection of love, of pleasure, of delight, since this 1s what 
is most often found in the Psalter, and what most touches 
the soul in prayer, attaching it to God the more closely the 
sweeter its action is. 


The masters, on whom Thomassin has not bestowed 
sufficient attention, affirm the exact contrary, and the 
experience of direction which this great worker, lost 
among his books, had no time to acquire, agrees. They 
are quite aware that these pleasures or delights touch the 
soul, but as for love being all the greater when it is most 
accompanied with sensible delights—they consider that 
the prayer of Christ in the olive-garden—a true prayer 
presumably—proves the contrary. Even in its groanings, 
he says again, the penitent soul finds 


“new matter for joy... because if we are displeasing 
to ourselves, God is pleasing to us, and he cannot be pleasing 
to us without giving us pleasure. ... He detests our vices, 
and in thus detesting them ourselves, we begin to become 
like unto him, which is a great matter for joy.” 


Yes, truly, but the egocentric joy of the ascetic who 
feels himself becoming perfect, and not the joy of pure 
love, happy at declaring that God is perfect. Lastly, this 
disturbing challenge to Francis de Sales, to all the masters, 
this rally at Pascal, Nicole, Malebranche, and Bossuet: 


‘‘ We are not praying well if we do not pray with pleasure. 
. . - This joy in prayer is mental prayer.” 
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Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 7 


Even pure prayer. Lamentable statements these, 
which I do not transcribe without dismay. For here, 
indeed, we have to say that in the long run all Christi- 
anity and all morality are at stake. Pascal, Bossuet, 
there is no genius who thus holds by the impossible. 
They are right who oppose all those whose philosophy, 
willy-nilly, they accept, Luther and Jansenius and the 
libertines. Prayer is a duty imposed upon all, a first 
duty, a pleasure, at the best a particular grace which in 
no wise depends on our own will. God sometimes, 
even often, by refusing this grace to the most heroic souls, 
shows that it is not necessary. But what is the use of 
returning to a matter the evidence of which the whole 
present volume declares so loudly? What can we do 
about it? Is it the first time that a fine intelligence 
has not been in agreement with itself? Let us be glad 
at least that, faithful in this to the principles common to 
our mystics, Thomassin so well saw that to go to the 
very root of all prayer, to set free the idea of pure prayer, 
he must leave the surface region, go down to the funda- 
mental ego where sanctifying grace dwells—caritas ipsa 
orat. It is too true that, misled by the Augustinian and 
anti-mystical prejudices of his time, this good scholar 
has stopped in the middle of his difficult excavation; 
but in the long run perhaps no one has treated more 
ingeniously, with greater erudition, with greater elegance 
than he, the criticism, so necessary and so greatly neg- 
lected by many others, of the mind’s activities in their 
relation to the life of prayer. It is for this reason that 
we offer him a seat in our council of pure love, overlooking 
his panhedonism, which might make him seem an in- 
truder. 


II—CriticisM OF THE INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY IN THE 
RECITATION OF THE Divine OFFICE 


“ Fari non potes,” say the Fathers; tacere non debes ; 
quid restat nisi ut jubiles. You cannot speak, for you have 
passed the limits of what can be me conceived; you 
must not be silent, since prayer is determined to make 
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8 Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 


itself evident in one way or another; what is left you but 
pure prayer, the thoughtless and wordless canticle of 
the fine point, jubilation; which, moreover, Scripture 
and the Fathers distinguish from “psalmody.” This 
distinction would in itself suffice to prove “the con- 
nection of the divine office with mental prayer.” In 
order that the recitation may become prayer, one must 
pass from beautiful thoughts to the Ineffable, jubilation 
must be grafted on psalmody; “a transport of joy which 
cannot express what it feels” about the good which 1s 
given it. “A beginning has been made by vocal prayer, 
but . . . thereafter we have passed to another kind of 
prayer wherein words are no longer any use, and which 
consists simply in a transport of joy.” Panhedonism 
run away with itself, do you think? Yes, in Thomassin’s 
thought, perhaps; not in that of the mystics. For them, 
indeed, it is not only the transports of joy, it is all the 
impressions of the “fine point,”? which surpass under- 
standing and defy verbal expression. “ Jubilation,” if 
you like, but delightful and painful by turns. 


*'To this, according to St. Augustine, we may refer the 
song of joy Alleluia which the Church has thought fit to 
reserve in its original language . . . to teach us that great 


joys,” 
and even more, that deep feelings 


“have in them something which surpasses the under- 
standing; and in this we have an excess of joy, when we 
think that we do not properly understand it.... This 
something in the Hebrew tongue which cannot be imitated 
in other languages comes back almost to these same feelings 
of veneration and immense joy in contact with an object 
which is absolutely incomprehensible . . . which we can feel 
and revere with thrills and transports of delight, but cannot 
express.” 


So with the Amen: 


** Although we do not have distinct ideas of all this every 
time we sing Amen, yet we have a constant faith therein, 
a sure hope, and a secret desire in the heart.” 
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Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 9 


Thus it is that the Church takes pleasure in changing into 
the recitation itself the natural object of all intelligent 


recitation. 


“ These strange words are fitted to waken our attention— 
that of the heart—to enflame our affection more and more, 
and to make us understand better that the Good after which 
we sigh is above our understanding,” 


and that we can only unite ourselves therewith by an 
acquiescence of the depth of our soul. It is the same 
with the liturgical rites and gestures as with the texts. 
There is no need to give either a precise signification 
in order to be raised by their means to true prayer. 


“The Emperor Justinian issued a Constitution enjoining 
upon bishops and priests to utter the mysterious words of the 
sacrifice aloud, in order that the people might pray thereat 
with understanding, and at the end reply Amen not uselessly, 
but to ratify all that had been done at the altar in the Church’s 
name.” 


The Bishops took no notice, and they did well. So 
Abelard, though more reasonably, was wrong in demand- 
ing too bitterly that nuns should be taught Latin. 


“St. Jerome says that at the obsequies of St. Paul at 
Jerusalem, the church resounded with the chanting of psalms 
in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and Syriac... . I do not suppose 
that all those present were as learned as St. — ... and 
that they understood these four tongues. But I doubt not 
that they all prayed in all these diverse languages, by the union 
of their hearts and a general sentiment of faith . . . and charity 
which prays and praises God by as m*ry hearts and tongues 
as there are members of the Universal Church. Vocal 
prayer cannot be given so great an extension, but that which 
always accompanies it in some wise and is its spirit and soul, 
I mean mental prayer . . . includes all that is capable of 
honouring and loving God in the whole universe.” 


It is the same with the prayers of the Mass, which are 
equally stimulating, and, so to speak, pregnant with 
prayer, even for those who hardly understand them: 


“* Sursum corda/... It is clear that the words of the 
celebrant are directed to making even the least of the faithful 
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enter into a very high degree of mental prayer, if not by their 
understanding, at least by their faith, their consent, their 
desires . . .; which brings about a most admirable kind of 
prayer and union, since it associates us with those eternal 
contemplators of the truth and holiness of God.” 


This is, he says again, “a very eminent degree of con- 
templation.” 


“For mental prayer is anything rather than a tissue of 
studied meditations, or of fine thoughts on the subject pro- 
posed. It is rather a respectful beholding of what is going on, 
a simple remembrance of the death of Christ, and of the 
renewal of this sacrifice on our altars, a close union of heart 
with that divine victim . . . without otherwise plumbing 
mysteries so great,” 


without realizing by a keen application of the mind each 
of those sublime texts, 


“ but with a faith and love which well up from the deepest 
depth of the heart, prolonging as much as one can without 
weariness this remembrance and movement of the heart, or 
frequently renewing it. 


A mystical work, on the margin, so to say, of the in- 
tellectual work, and even dispensing with it, since the 
latter has no other purpose than to prepare for the former. 


“The whole body of the faithful, who assist at Mass, by 
their mere presence, by faith and union of will, become one 
same priest in a manner and one same sacrifice with the 
celebrant and with Christ... . This consent of the faithful 
is a pure and very holy mental prayer, without its being 
necessary to weary the mind therewith.” 


Moreover, have we not the example of the speakers 
with tongues ? 


“St. Paul says that he who prays by means of this gift of 
tongues prays with the spirit, and that the Holy Spirit prays 
in him, which could not be without merit, since all comes 
from the Holy Ghost, and the mere affection towards prayet 
and keeping oneself united in heart and will with the spirit 
of prayer could not be fruitless. Even the understanding 
of him who prayed in a tongue he did not comprehend was 
not without some fruit, for he knew well that it was the 


Holy Ghost who animated him ”— 
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Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 11 


—a general and confused view, which gives to earnest 
prayer the little light with which it cannot dispense. 

For we do not claim to close all the avenues of the 
understanding to prayer. After all, as St. Thomas says, 
the best thing would be to pray and to understand both 
at once; plus lucratur qui orat et intelligit. We say only 
that the act of thought itself, though excellent and useful 
in prayer, is not the very act of prayer. And this 
Providence gives us to understand, willing in the various 
manifestations of the religious life a mingling of day and 
night. 


** Nothing is worthier of the profound wisdom of God in 
the balance he has given to his Scriptures, than his having 
mingled therein a sublimity superior to all the ablest capacity 
and knowledge with a facility proportioned in many respects 
to the weakness of the most ignorant. But the most wonder- 
ful secret of Providence was the giving to this divine book 
(and consequently to the texts of the liturgy) so great a weight 
of authority for so many centuries and throughout the whole 
earth, that in its presence and when it is merely opened or read 
all respect it, submit themselves thereto, embrace and adore 
these divine oracles, whether they understand them or not; 
upheld by the religious persuasion that what is unknown 
to us is no less adorable and is perhaps all the more adorable 
that we are neither worthy nor able to understand it. It isa 
common persuasion and conviction, as it were, that God is, 
that his Providence governs the universe, and that he would 
never have allowed the Scriptures to reach that height of 
authority which they have unless he willed that they should 
be the oracle to correct us and lead us to him ”— 


yet another proof that we need not so much to apply 
our understanding to the recitation of the office, and that 
in doing so we should risk assimilating a number of 


passages contrary 


“to the spirit of the New Testament, to the Church’s 
intentions, and to the spirit of charity which animates the 
faithful. For according to the letter it is often the desires 
and requests of the old man that we are expressing, when we 
read the Scriptures of the ancient peoples who were still 
carnal . . . religious in this only, that they asked from God 
the same temporal goods that the pagans asked from their 
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12 Pére Thomassin and the Philosophy of Prayer 


idols, and that, for fear of pain, they went through a long 
apprenticeship to prepare themselves to receive the charity 
which Christ was to bring to them.” 


Wherefore, if we keep strictly to the rules of recitation, 
the constant transposition of the text to accord with the 
Gospel dispensation, though an excellent task, is neither 
asked of nor even possible for everyone. In short, there is 
question here of a very special recitation, since it can even, 
if I may so say, not be one at all. Does not the pious 
Gerson allow of “applying the mind to pious truths which 
are not contained in the lessons and psalms that are being 
recited”? Moreover, the Psalms, says St. Augustine, 
never leave us without some meaning: Jpse psalmus non 
dimisit hominem sine intellectu. “When we merely hear 
the name of God oft repeated, the bare remembrance 
of his presence and the feeling of our obligation to adore 
him,” and such other imperceptible movements of the 
mind which have no immediate relation with the real 
meaning of the psalm one is reciting, “ would be a more 
than sufficient subject of prayer and understanding.” 


HENRI BREMOND. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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Art. 2.—MORE v. TYNDALE 


The Dialogue concerning Tyndale, by Sir Thomas More. Repro- 
duced in Black Letter Facsimile from the Collected Edition 
(1557) of More’s English Works ; edited with a Modern Version 
of the Same, and an Essay on the Spirit and Doctrine of the 
Dialogue by W. E. Campbell, with an Historical Introduction 
and Philological Notes by A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature, University of 
London (King’s College); author of “ Early Tudor Drama.” 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd. 1927. 30s. 


GLORIOUS piece of work and evidently a labour 
A of love on the part of all three collaborators, 
Professor Reed, Mr. Campbell, and Miss Beatrice White 
who furnishes the full collation of the three editions of 
the Dialogue, 1529, 1531 and1557. Holbein’s wonder- 
ful portrait serves as a frontispiece and, as always, grows 
more fascinating each time one gazes at it. A portrait 
of Tyndale fittingly appears, but his features can hardly 
be described as gracious. Professor Reed’s Introduction 
is all too brief. It opens with a letter from a Carthusian 
named Bouge written in 1535, the year of More’s martyr- 
dom, in which he bears glorious testimony to both More 
and Fisher. The former he had known well for many 
years, and he gives a picture of his life of study, soberness 
and gravity which shows the profound esteem in which 
the martyr was held. The Introduction proceeds to 
sketch the life and times, the literary and civic labours 
of More, and tells us, again all too briefly, how the 
Dialogue came to be written. All efforts of the Bishops 
to counteract the influence of Tyndale and the Con- 
tinental Reformers had failed, so that Bishop Tunstall 
had perforce to cast about for some other way of meeting 
the case; he licensed More to collect and read the works 
of the heretics in order to answer them. Incidentally 
Professor Reed shows that More’s views on heresy under- 
went no change, as has sometimes been suggested, but 
rather that they grew steadily in clarity. 
The introductory matter is interrupted at this point, 
p- 10, and the reprint of the black-letter original edition 
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is reproduced, 183 closely printed double columns 
which might better perhaps have preceded the modern 
version. However, they are a triumph of the printer’s 
art, and the bibliophile will rejoice in them. There then 
follows Miss White’s collation of the editions of 1529, 
1631 and 1557. ‘The second edition states on the 
title-page that it was “ Newly oversene by the sayd syr 
Thomas More chauncellour of England 1530”; two 
slight changes show that More had meanwhile read The 
Image of Love - below), and—most interesting of all— 
that he had also seen Tyndale’s Answer to Sir Thomas 
More's Dialogue, for he inserts into the Messenger’s 
argument “But yet quod he was there one at our 
communicacion lerned in the lawe ”"—a patent reference 
to More himself. Finally, we have a version in modern 
garb and a Glossary of such archaic words as are retained 
in this version. 

The Editor, Mr. Campbell, contributes a foreword 
in which he tells how a sermon by Cardinal, then Abbot, 
Gasquet, preached at Downside in 1896, stirred his 
enthusiasm and started the course of reading of which 
this magnificent edition of the Dialogue is the outcome. 
Mr. Campbell also gives us a most fascinating study of 
the spirit and doctrine of the Dia/ogue in which he paints 
for us anew the familiar yet ever-fresh picture of that 
ideal life at Chelsea with which Father Bridgett and other 
biographers have made us so well acquainted: “ A great 
lawyer and man of letters, singulare e santissimo letterato 
. . . what Henry had peradventure promised to be, a 
real reformer.” He then sketches in brief outline the 
genesis of the controversy between More and Tyndale; 
it really centres round the question of the advisability 
of translating the Bible into the vernacular. The third 
section deals with the personality of Henry and of Anne 
Boleyn, where Mr. Campbell says what has been so often 
said yet rarely believed—viz., that the “ fons et origo ” 
of the Reformation in this country was Henry’s unlawful 
passion. This is followed by a most interesting dis- 
cussion of Tyndale’s purpose in producing his transla- 
tion of the New Testament, also of his Obedience of 4 
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More v. Tyndale 15 


Christian Man, a book which roused the wrath of More 
and which served to strengthen the king in his resistance 
to the authority of the Pope. 

But Henry was all through his life torn betwixt two 
conflicting impulses: his passions and, strange though it 
may seem, his loyalty to the teachings of his faith. Hence 
the anomaly of the Six Articles some years later; hence the 
fact that while steeping himself in the writings of Tyndale 
and others he at the same time authorized More to do 
all in his power to counteract heretical teachings. This 
was in I 529, and in that same year the Dialogue concerning 
Tyndale appeared. As More himself tells us, his work 
was submitted to competent authorities and critics, and 
he had a “ licence ” to read the writings of the heretics. 
This shows that the Dia/ogue was the authoritative work 
of one who occupied the responsible post of Chancellor 
and who spoke with the assurance of a man who, as every 
page shows, possessed a full and detailed knowledge 
- of the teachings he combats, and who therefore presents 
us with a faithful picture of what was then the accepted 
mind of sober thinkers in England. More’s friends 
among the clergy must have been fully cognizant of what 
he was doing. Yet this does not make his work other 
than personal and individual. It is this that gives such 
immense value to the Dia/ogue, and we can only appreciate 
its importance aright if we try to imagine the impression 
which would be caused by the publication of a similar 
pronouncement nowadays by the Prime Minister writing 
with the support of the entire Hierarchy. We should be 
justified in acclaiming it as representative of the scholar- 
ship and the Church of the time, as a true picture of what 
the best minds in the country were really thinking even 
though many things were pointing in an opposite direc- 
tion. 

No one, then, who would arrive at an unbiassed view 
of the state of religious thought in England at the 
Opening of the sixteenth century can afford to neglect 
the evidence of the Dialogue. If it be retorted that its 
views did not win the day, the answer lies in the un- 
palatable but undeniable fact of Tudor passions. Had 
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Henry been other than he was, the Reformation would 
not have taken the form with which we are familiar, if 
indeed it had taken place at all. 

Another feature of the work must not be passed over, 
Sir Thomas More was no recluse; he was not a Bishop, 
not even a minor ecclesiastic. He was essentially the 
man of the world and of the court-world, while presenting 
what was then no anomaly—the ideal of a Christian man 
in his personal and domestic life. Nor because he laid 
down his life for his convictions dare any man dub him a 
fanatic. The gayest and the most serene of souls, he 
went smiling through the world, lived its life, did its 
work, was in it yet not of it, understood its foibles and 
sympathized with them while scourging the follies of 
those who would reform it by severity, and yet all the 
time he had his finger on its pulse and saw, none clearer, 
whither it was hastening. Hence his picture of the 
times needs no qualifications. No man can belittle it 
as the work of a soured man, of one who had found the 
world of the court but Dead-Sea apples. No man can 
say that he wrote from his retirement, — some sheltered 
nook, with but small practical knowledge of the world. 
Who knew the Continental world better than More 
who had been sent on various embassies, who was the 
honoured friend of the greatest scholars then living, and 
whose home at Chelsea had been the rendezvous for all 
the men of weight and learning who came over from over 
the seas ? 

More was a martyr, therefore a Saint, and as the 
Editor points out in his Essay, this feature appears again 
and again in the Dialogue which offers us the spectacle 
of a Saint looking at holiness, at holy practices and those 
who practised them, with the discerning vision which 
knows how to make allowance for men’s extravagances. 
This appears more particularly in his defence of shrines 
and pilgrimages, where the Saint saw what was good 
while fully alive to deficiencies and crudities, but where 
the would-be reformer saw nothing save what he wanted 


to see, and condemned it. 
For a detailed study of the Dialogue we must refer 
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the reader to the work itself and to Mr. Campbell’s 
Essay. Here we are concerned more particularly with 
its apologetic value to-day. Briefly: there is nothing new 
under the sun, More’s defence of Catholic practices is as 
effective now as it was when first written, for the simple 
reason that the attack itself was stereotyped from the 
first. Pope and clergy, monks and nuns, pilgrimages 
and shrines, images and candles, the Bible and the Bible 
only, the charge of obscurantism and stagnation, the 
contrast between “ we new men ” and “ you old fogies ”»— 
there you have the gamut, the same in 1529 as in 1927. 
Nor is there any change in the efforts made to bolster up 
the anti-Roman position. Precisely the same assaults 
then as now on the Petrine texts; just the same insistence 
on such passages as the words of Paul and Silas to the 
gaoler at Philippi, “ Only believe on the Lord Jesus and 
ye shall be saved ”; the same tendency to discover the 
whole of Christianity in some isolated text; the same 
incapacity to take the Bible—or at least the New Testa- 
ment—as a coherent whole. Men may charge Catholi- 
cism with crystallized stagnation; that the opponents of 
it have become hide-bound is clear from this controversy 
of the Tudor period. 

At a very early stage Blessed Thomas realized clearly 
whither things were tending. He had no illusions 
touching the outcome of the distressing teachings which 
he saw becoming daily more prevalent. The Dialogue 
really shows us the growth of his own mind on the subject. 
Written in 1529, only six years before his martyrdom, 
he puts into the mouth of the Messenger the ideas which 
he had doubtless heard discussed over and over again in 
the quiet home at Chelsea. As we read them we feel 
that More has pondered these questions very deeply 
and that he is giving us now the conclusions which he 
had slowly formed. Thus he makes the Messenger 
deplore the folly of declaring Luther’s works heretical 
and at the same time burning them so that men cannot 
see for themselves that they really are heretical. This 
the Messenger thinks absurd: “ By which manner of 
dealing a man, they say, might lay heresies to St. Paul 
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and find a fault in St. John’s Gospel. . . . Never was 
there heretic that said all false . . . when we call them 
heresies it were well done to tell why.’ Very delicately 
does More, even at this early stage in the discussion, 
insinuate the answer which he is going to enforce through- 
out the Dialogue: “ As it best becometh a layman to do 
in all things, on and cleave to the common faith and 
belief of God’s Church, Christ’s Church.”? 

Without doubt the clergy gave cause for complaint. 
In the days of the early Church, says the Messenger, 
“they had treen (wooden) chalices and golden priests, 
and now have we golden chalices and treen priests.” 
More does not dispute the broad facts, though he enters 
a caveat against exaggerated statements; later he is going 
to make a magnificent defence of the secular clergy of 


England: 
** So dare I boldly say that the spirituality of England . . . and 


especially the secular clergy, is in learning and honest living well 
able to match and . . . far able to overmatch number for number 
the spirituality of any nation Christian,” and this while freely 
conceding that “‘ there be many very lewd and nought.” 


How shrewdly More had sized up the situation may 
be gauged by his remarks on the zealots who were so 
ready to condemn others: 


“ These men that make themselves so spiritual God send grace 
that some evil spirit inspire not to their hearts a devilish device, 
which, under cloak of special zeal to spiritual service, go first about 
to destroy all such devotion, as hath ever hitherto shewed itself 
and uttered the good affection of the soul by good and holy works. 
. - . These men be coming in to so high a point of perfection 
that they pass all the good men that served God in old time.”’4 


That More made a close study of the writings of the 
heretical teachers appears at every turn. Thus apropos 
of images he says after long discussion: “assure you 
if I could myself find any further objection I would not 
fail to bring it in. But in good faith I suppose that we 
be waded in this matter as far as we can both find. And 
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I am sure as far as Luther found, or any that ever I have 


seen, that anything have said or written on that side.”?* 


He has examined Luther’s arguments on the “ gates 
of hell ” in Christ’s promises to St. Peter and he dubs 
them “this worshipful argument . .. the mad man 
maketh.”? Moreover, he has traced the history of his 
teachings, their speedy growth*® and amazing incon- 
sistency,* and he concludes with a long chapter on his 
errors.” 

It is the same with Tyndale, whose translation he 
analyzes mercilessly. The same, too, with Image 
of Love, a work by an apostate Observantine Friar which 
had been translated into English with the result that 
translator and printer were prosecuted for furthering 
heresy. More has read it, and his judgement on it 1s 
singularly cautious and temperate.’ 

Nor was Sir Thomas More’s knowledge of the heretical 
leanings of the day derived from books alone. He had 
himself been present at, indeed had presided over the 
examinations of some of the more notorious heretics of 
the time. He represents the Messenger as much 
perturbed at the way in which Bilney was tried,® he then 
draws him out on the point and finally lets him know that 
he himself presided and that the heretical tenets the 
unfortunate man admitted more than justified his con- 
demnation.!° Previous to this More had taken occasion 
to insist on the gravity of judicial trials and on the value 
of the evidence presented, as well as on the care with 
which it was sifted; he demurs at the way in which men 
speak of such proceedings as though judges were in- 
competent or easily swayed by unworthy considerations. 
This is a striking testimony coming from a famous 
judge.™ 

The case of Richard Hunne, who was tried for heresy 
and committed suicide in gaol, or, as his fellow-heretics 
maintained, was murdered by the clergy, caused a great 
stir, and the Messenger makes great play with this episode 
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in his defence of the “ new views.” More gently informs 
him that he had a personal knowledge of the case: 


“¢ So well I know it from top to toe that I suppose there be not 
many men that knoweth it much better. For I have not only 
been divers times present myself at certain examinations thereof, 
but have also divers and many times sunderlye (separately) talked 
with almost all such, except the dead man himself, as most knew 
of the matter. And this examination was had before divers 
great lords spiritual and temporal, and other of the king’s honour- 
able council.” 


The wide reading of the Chancellor is apparent at 
every turn. Thus he quotes St. Augustine over and 
over again; it is, of course, well known that he lectured 
on the De Civitate Dei when quite a young man, but here 
he shows an acquaintance with his Letters? the De 
Doctrina Christiana,® his anti-Manichean* as well as his 
anti-Donatist writings.© He seems to have read much 
of SS. Basil,° Gregory Nazianzen,’ Jerome,® Cyprian® 
and Lactantius.° Hence his excellent statement on 
the “ consent of the Fathers ”™ and his defence of them 
against the Reformers: 


*‘ Their wits as much as our new men’s, their diligence as great, 
their erudition greater, their study fervent, their devotion hotter, 
their number far greater, their time continued longer by many 
ages persevering, the contrary opinions in few and those always 
soon faded, they taken alway for Catholic, the contrary part for 
heretics.” 


Nor was his reading in antiquity purely Patristic. He has 
read Philostratus on the reputed thaumaturgus Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, he knows the famous letter of Pliny to 
the Emperor Trajan,’* he has read “ the good and great 
clerk Nicholas de Lyra” on Genesis,“ he refers to 
Aristotle’s teaching on the nature of law” and to Plato’s 
Republic’® as familiar works, also to St. Thomas on the 
Divine assistance promised to the Church.!” 
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The foundations of this Patristic learning were pre- 
sumably laid during his four years’ sojourn with the 
Carthusians, but that More kept it up is evident; thus he 
takes down a book and verifies a quotation from St. 
Gregory’s Epistles which appeared in Gratian’s Decretals,' 
while from his well-stocked library he provides his friend 
“the Messenger ” with the books he wants: 


“T shall deliver into your hands more books than ye will read 
over till to-morrow. But that ye shall neither need to read all, 
nor lose time in seeking for that ye should see, I have laid you the 
the places marked with rushes between the leaves, and notes 
marked in the margins where the matter is touched. So caused 
I to be borne into his chamber a book of decrees and certain works 
of saint Cyprian, saint Austen, and some other holy doctors, and 
therewithal a work or twain of Luther, and as many of Tyndale.” 2 


To the modern apologist for the Catholic Faith the 
Dialogue will make peculiar appeal. If one were to hear 
its pages read aloud one could almost imagine oneself 
at Marble Arch, for the old familiar “ difficulties ” are 
trotted out by the Messenger exactly as they are mouthed 
to-day by the orators of the Protestant Alliance. The 
tragedy is that then they were merely in the air, mere 
speculations the true import of which the far-seeing 

hancellor so clearly envisaged; now these “ difficulties ” 
have become first principles; their deciaimers take them 
for granted, and we have the sorry task of uprooting them. 
Those who are familiar with the field know how deep 
down those roots have struck. Here are some specimens 
of the things that More had evidently heard over and 
over again: 

Tyndale’s New Testament was burned “for none 
other intent, but for to keep out of the people’s hands 
all knowledge of Christ his Gospel except so much only 
as the clergy themselves list now and then to tell us, and 
that little as it is and seldom shewed . . . watered with 
false glosses . . . for the maintenance of their authority.”° 
More feels the force of this argument intensely;* and just 
because he felt that there was a certain amount of 
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justification for the charge he approaches it with great 
caution. It is worth while seeing how he does so. It 
may seem illogical, but let us begin at the end of his 
argument. He frankly confesses that the absence of 
any adequate translation is regrettable: “I never yet 
heard any reason laid why it were not convenient to have 
the Bible translated into the English tongue.” He con- 
cedes, however, that the trouble arises not from the 
translated Bible, but from the “lewdness and folly” of 
men who when they “ read the Bible in English be more 
busy than will become them ”; yet he feels compelled to 
say that “no good thing ought to be put away because 
of the misuse thereof.” But previous to making this 
concession More had shown at considerable length how 
pestilent a translation was Tyndale’s: 


“*T shewed your friend a book (Tyndale’s translation of the 
New Testament) with the places ready noted, which book I had 
by licence a little before lent unto me for the nonce. Wherein 
he saw so many corruptions, and of such manner sort, that albeit 
that upon some we somewhat reasoned in the way, yet at the last 
himself said hoe, and verily confessed that the book in such wise 
translated was very nought and nothing metely to be read.””4 


Previous to that again More had shown that the only 
sound approach to the Bible is through faith, without 
which a man must make shipwreck when faced with the 
difficulties of the Bible;? and this was the crucial point 
of the whole discussion, that faith can only be learned 
from the Church.’ 

It is this feature of the Dialogue which is of such interest 
to the apologist. It must be borne in mind that the 
Great Schism had left its fatal mark on Europe and had 
weakened men’s respect for the Church and its ministers. 
Thus even More himself had felt compelled to demur 
at what he then thought the king’s somewhat exaggerated 
words about the position of the Pope in his Assertio 
Septem Sacramentorum' against Luther. Consequently 
when, later, More had to face for himself the controversies 
and doubts which were everywhere current he was 
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compelled to look very closely into the position of the 
Church, and then found, as does every apologist, that the 
sole key to the problem lay in the Church and in the 
Primacy of St. Peter. Thus he takes all the great 
Petrine texts and, among other necessary conclusions, 
drew this one: “ ‘ Lo I am with you all days to the world’s 
end.’ If he should mean it but with them that heard 
him speak it, then should it appear that he had intended 
a church only of them, and for their time; and then from 
their death hither all were done.” } 

Blessed —Thomas More’s views of the Church are 
spread all over the pages of the Dialogue. He does not 
state them bluntly; rather does he lead up to them and 
make his opponent realize step by step how inevitable 
is the Catholic teaching on the point. He keeps on 
repeating, too, the points secured in the course of the 
argument; the reader gets the impression that he does so, 
not solely to keep the argument coherent, but because 
he is desirous to drive home this doctrine by dint of 
constant repetition. Thus notice this argument: the 
Church cannot err; but it encourages shrines; therefore 
the miracles there wrought are genuine.’ It is elusive 
and purposely calculated to make aman demur. There- 
fore he takes it up again: all the texts, then, that you and 
yours allege from Scripture against veneration of images 
are by you misunderstood. Again it is elusive, but he 
is deliberately leading the man on. “ Surely,” he goes 
on, “the right understanding of Scripture is ever pre- 
served in his Church from all such mistaking whereof 
might follow any damnable error concerning the faith. 
And therefore doth there first follow, that beside the 
Scripture self, there is another present assistance and 
special cure of God, perpetual with his Church to keep 
it in the right faith, that it err not by misunderstanding 
of holy scripture.”* He follows this up with a disquisi- 
tion on the folly of the reformer’s principle of “the 
Bible and the Bible only ”; he knows of nothing more 
calculated to produce a diabolic form of pride: “ Preach 
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I ween they would though God would by his own mouth 
command them the contrary !”? 

As the argument proceeds More gets more and more 
explicit: 


** Not only Christ is the man that ye be sent unto and com- 
manded by God to believe and obey; but also the Church is the 
person whom ye be by Christ commanded to believe and hear 
and obey. And therefore if ye will in faith or living, or avoiding 
of all damnable error that ye might fall into by misunderstanding 
of scripture, take a sure and infallible way, ye must in all these 
things hear and understand and obey the Church which is, as I 
say, the person whom Christ sendeth you to . . . and therefore 
are we bounden not only to believe against our own reason on the 
points that God shewed us in scripture; but also that God teach- 
eth his Church without scripture against our own mind also, to 
give diligent hearing, firm credence, and faithful obedience to 
the Church of Christ concerning the sense and understanding 
of scripture.” 2 


As was only to be expected the disputants find them- 
selves faced with the inevitable conclusion: “ Always 
to this point ye bring it in the end, that the Church hath 
the sure knowledge thereof,” and the conclusion: 


“ If ye stand still for all that in a doubt, then after your bitter 
prayers made to God for his grace and guide in the choice... . 
take the sure way and put yourself out of all perplexity in the 
point itself, and the scriptures that touch it, ye shall take for the 
truth that way that the Church teacheth you therein howsoever 
that matter seem beside unto yourself or any man else.” 3 


A little further on the dispute turns on how we know 
which are the Books of the Bible; but “ Ye could not 
believe the scripture but if it were proved to be scripture 
by the judgement and tradition of the Church”;* this 
declaration occurs again and again,° and More points 
out the force with which Henry himself had urged this 
very thing against Luther, so much so that “ this point 
durst he never touch nor make answer thereto; albeit 
that the king’s highness with this one point alone plainly 
turneth up and destroyeth the ground and foundation 
of all heresies that Luther would have believed.” ® 
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All heresies are traced by More to the denial of the 
patent truth that the Church which existed before the 
Bible and previous to all the sects is the sole authorized 
interpreter of the Bible. And all sects stand condemned 
in More’s eyes by this fact as well as by two notable 
features: their notorious disunion even in those early 
days,” and the fact on which he remarks with wonder- 
ment as an indication of the providential care of God for 
his Church—that there have never been any miracles 
worked in favour of the sects.° 

The Reformers had, of course, to face the Petrine 
texts, and More takes up the cudgels. Luther, he says, has 


“avery frantic argument. For where he saith, that against the 
Church of Christ the gates of hell prevail not, but they prevail 
against our Church, that is, to wit, all the Christian people whom 
we call the Church under obedience to the Pope: ergo they be 
not of the Church: this argument proveth that there is in earth no 
church at all. For what church can he find or imagine in earth 
that doth not sin . . . and thus he would both have the Church 
to be only a secret unknowen sort of folk that do not sin; and yet 
he confesseth that there be none such. ... If he should be in 
it alway when he is out of sin, and out of it when he is in sin, 
then should such a man peradventure be in it in the morning and 
out of it at none, and in again at night.... The Church 
therefore must needs be the common knowen multitude of 
Christian men, good and bad together, while the Church is here 
on earth.’’4 


He takes up this argument again later on: 


“ By this Church know we the scripture; and this is the very 
Church; and this hath begun at Christ, and hath had him for their 
head, and St. Peter his vicar after him, the head under him, and 
alway since, the successors of him continually, and have had his 
holy faith, and his blessed sacraments, and his holy scriptures, 
delivered, kept and conserved therein by God and his Holy Spirit. 
And albeit some nations fall away, yet likewise as how many 
boughs soever fall from the tree, though they fall more than be 
left thereon, yet they make no doubt which is the very tree, 
although each of them were planted again in another place and 
grew to a greater than the stock he came first of.”’® 
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When treating of St. Peter’s confession and the 
promises made to him, More remarks with singular 
insight: 


“Thus it appeareth that the faith came in to St. Peter, his 
heart, as to the prince of the apostles, without hearing, by secret 
inspiration, and unto the remnant by his confession and Christ’s 
holy mouth. And by them in like manner, first without writing, 
by only words and preaching, so was it spread abroad in the world 
that his faith was by the mouths of his holy messengers put into 
men’s ears, and by his holy hand written in men’s hearts, or ever 
any word thereof was written in a book.’ 


Faith by oral teaching, he points out, always preceded 
in missionary countries the promulgation of the Scriptures 
among the converts. 

More then shows that “ tradition ” is a fact, and he 
quotes the well-known passages from St. Paul to the 
Thessalonians. He instances, too, the mixed chalice, 
the fact that anybody can baptize, and the forms and 
ceremonies of consecration at Mass. But, he adds: 


“This one point is the very foundation and ground of his 
(Luther’s) heresies, that a man is not bound to believe anything 
but if it may be proved evidently by Scripture. .. . And he will 
call evident for him that text that is evident against him. And 
sometime if it be too plain against him, then will he call it no 
Scripture, as he playeth with the pystle of St. James.” ? 


To us most of this is, of course, perfectly familiar. 
But when we recall the state of affairs in Europe, when 
we realize that More’s great friend, Erasmus, was at times 
far from sound on these points, and that Luther’s teachings 
were working havoc on the Continent, that moreover 
his views were already finding their way into the English 
court where More was a conspicuous character, and were 
finding there ready listeners, we begin to grasp the 
immense significance of the Dia/ogue and its teachings. 
It was a plain challenge to the spirit which would, he 
foresaw, wreck England. 

Other points of controversy dealt with in the Dialogue 
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are the veneration of images and incidentally the value 
of pilgrimages. On the former point More is extra- 
ordinarily precise. “Christus crucifixus” does not, 
he — says, make so much impression as a crucifix;* 
and when men retort with “worship in spirit and in 
truth” he replies, “ Quite so; but did God say there that 
we were not to worship in a church ?”? Similarly to 
the man who stoutly declares that the best temple of God 
is a man’s own heart, there comes the prompt retort that 
those were precisely the folk who most frequented the 
churches. | 

Pilgrimages did undoubtedly give rise to many abuses, 
and the Messenger is really amusing in his descriptions 
of the way in which people gadded about from “ Our 
Lady of this” to “ Our Lady of that”; it is perfectly 
plain, he adds, that the clergy encourage these notions 
simply to fill their pockets. More’s answer is that of a 
lawyer. I cannot believe, he says, that the clergy can be 
so corrupt as to encourage deliberately an evil practice; 
nor again is it credible that if there were no pilgrimages 
people would be less generous to their clergy. He points 
out, too, that if the accusation were well founded there 
would be far more shrines than there are, whereas in 
point of fact they are not so very numerous; while it is 
certainly remarkable that they are not often established 
in great ecclesiastical centres. Lastly, the revenue from 
them is in effect fractional. As for the Madonna of this 
particular shrine, well, you cannot question the fact that 
God does favour certain spots more than others, unless 
you are prepared to give up the whole Bible.® 

On the supposed all-sufficiency of Scripture More is 
exceedingly telling. “God,” said the Messenger, “ is 
and shall be to the world’s end with his church in holy 
scripture ”; and he proceeds to quote: “ They have Moses 
and the Prophets,” not in person of course, but in their 
writings; that is why Christ said “ Search the Scriptures ”; 
and this is what He meant when He said, “I am with 
you all days,” “because ,” that is, “his holy scripture 
shall never fail as long as the world endureth.” More 
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retorts that the awkward thing about that argument is 
that, whereas Moses and the Prophets did leave books 
behind them, 


*“* Christ never left a book behind him of his own making as did 
Moses and the Prophets. And in their books he was spoken of, 
as he was in the Gospel. Wherefore if he had spoken and meant 
of scripture, he would have said that they should have with them 
still his evangelists and writers of his gospels as Abraham said they 
have Moses and the Prophets.” 


He then points out with marvellous lucidity that the 
expression “ I am ” is 


‘“‘ appropriated to his Godhead ... which is ever being and 
present without difference of time past or to come. In which 
wise he was not in his holy scripture, for that had a beginning. 
And at the time that those words were spoken was not yet all 
written. ... He saith also that his Father and he should send 
the Holy Ghost, and also that he should come himself, whereto 
all this, if he meant no more but to leave the books behind them 
and go their way? Christ is also present among us bodily in the 
holy sacrament. And is he there present with us for nothing? 
The Holy Ghost taught many things, I think unwritten and 
whereof some part was never comprised in the scripture yet unto 
this day, as the article, which no good Christian man will doubt 
of, that our Blessed Lady was a perpetual virgin as well after the 
birth of Christ as afore. ... With secret help and inspiration 
is Christ with his Church, and will be to the world’s end present 
and assistant, not only spoken in writing.” } 


Nor is More content to leave things here. He 
represents the Messenger as insisting that God’s word is 
Holy Scripture, and we are saved by God’s word. To 
which More replies by asking: “ The words that God 
spake to Moses, were they not God’s words all till they 
were written ? And the words of Christ to his Apostles, 
were they not his words till they were written?” He 
then leads his friend on to see that 


** in all points of faith, both in things to be believed above nature, 
and in things also that are of necessity to be knowen and believed, 
which may be perceived by reason given us with nature, God 
giveth us in commandment that we shall believe his Church. . . . 
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For then have ye the man that ye must needs resort unto for your 
final answer and solution of all points and doubts in any wise 
concerning the salvation of your soul. Of which points no man 
can deny but one of the most especial points is to take in holy 
scripture the right sense.”’} 


But the Messenger, while conceding the force of this, 
seeks to evade its cogency by saying: “ The Church be 
all we that should, as ye say, be by God commanded to 
believe the Church; and all we together be the whole 
Church. And what reason were it then to command 
us to believe the Church? Which were no more in 
effect than to bid us all believe us all, or each of us to 
believe the other.”* You refer, too, to the Fathers and 
Doctors and say they studied to know the truth and that 
we must trust them.® But they clain no inspiration nor 
revelation, so that they may well, despite their studies, 
haveerred.* Then again, you say youare “the Church”; 
but why should not we say that? The early Church 
was hidden in the catacombs;° why should not the folk 
whom we call heretics and whom we keep in subjection 
be after all the true Church? The Church is really 
the society of the predestined, and they are of necessity 
hidden, since the predestined are those only who believe 
aright, and faith is hidden in the heart and known to 
God alone.® 

Through the whole Dia/ogue there runs that vein of 
wit, usually most delicate, which we have always learned 
to associate with Sir Thomas More. “ Yeuse... to 
look so sadly,” says the Messenger, “when ye mean 
merrily, that many times men doubt whether ye speak 
in sport when ye mean good earnest.” Thus when talking 
at great length on the folly of condemning the veneration 
of images he points out that the cavillers 


“speak not against images for any furtherance of devotion, but 
plainly for a malicious mind, to minish and quench men’s de- 
votions . . . they would be right angry with him that would 
dishonestly handle an image made in remembrance of one of them- 
self,”’ 7 
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To the man who grumbles at the amount of gold devoted 
to enriching portions of the True Cross because “there 
is none left for poor folk,” More replies: 


“Is not this an high reason? As though all the gold that is 
now bestowed about the pieces of the holy cross would not have 
failed to have been given to poor men if they had not been be- 
stowed about the garnishing of the cross... . If all that gold 
were gathered together, it would appear a poor portion in com- 
parison of the gold that is bestowed upon cups.” 


When the Messenger indulges in criticism of the clergy 
More quaintly remarks: 


“¢ Since I am already married twice, and therefore cannot be a 
priest, and ye be so set in mind of marriage that ye never will be 
priest, we two be not the most metely to ponder what might be 
said in this matter for the priestes part.’’} 


The question of idolatrous tendencies in venerating 
images crops up again, and he remarks: 


*¢ ‘The flock of Christ is not so foolish as those heretics bear them 
in hand, that whereas there is no dog so mad but he knoweth a 
very coney from a coney carved and painted, christian people that 
have reason in their heads, and thereto the light of faith in their 
souls, should ween that the images of our lady were our lady 
herself.” 2 


He adds to this the story of the woman “ talking once 
with my father ” who was horrified to learn that our Lady 
was a Jewess. “ Wasshea Jew? So help me God and 
halidome, I shall love her the worse while I live !”° 
The story of matrimony and the bag full of snakes— 
too familiar to be retold—was also learned from his 
father.* More’s second experience of matrimony had 
not been altogether a success, and now and again he has a 
shrewd hit at Lady More. Thus when the Messenger 
decided not to tell him a funny story just before they sat 
down to table for “angry would she wax with me if I 
should make you sit and muse at your meat, More 
retorted: “If I were like my wife I should muse more 
thereon now and eat no meat for longing to know.”° 
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Once more, when discussing the excessive numbers of the 
clergy and the worldliness of some of them, More burst 
out, “If I were Pope ...” “ By my soul, I would 
ye were,” said the Messenger, “and my lady your wife 
Popesse too!” Whereto her husband replied that she 
might have the management of the nuns! Most of the 
arguments for railing at the clergy, the Church and her 
practices, were, More was fond of pointing out, arguments 
from the particular to the general; the fact that one 
woman paints her face does not prove that none have 
genuine complexions !_ Moreover, once we have formed 
the habit of looking for the unpleasant we lose the faculty 
of seeing the pleasant—“ ravens only meddle with dead 
dogs!” 

One puts down the Dialogue with a sigh. For there 
is a vein of pathos running through it. One feels that 
the Blessed Thomas More wrote with the sad conviction 
that things had already gone too far, that heresy and 
revolt had come to stay. He could not have failed to 
realize, too, that there were other forces at work which 
would inevitably stultify the efforts of godly-minded men 
like himself and others to stem the rising flood. But how 
clear-sighted soever his prevision, he could never have 
foreseen how this country was to suffer, nor for how long 
a pcan it was to remain the victim of the evil passions 
of men, themselves so transitory. The centenary of 
Catholic Emancipation is before us, and in another few 
years we shall be keeping the centenary of those glorious 
martyrs, More, Fisher and the rest, whose names should 
be for us household words even more than they are. Let 
us hope that when that centenary comes we shall be able 
to greet them as Saint John Fisher and Saint Thomas 


More! 
HUGH POPE, O.P. 
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Art. 3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF GEORGE 
SANTAYANA 


Scepticism and Animal Faith. 
The Life of Reason. 
| 


Poetry and Religion and Other Works. By G. Santayana, Con- 
‘stable and Co. 


HE majority of philosophers have exercised, directly 

at least, but a narrow appeal. Their language is too 
technical, their thought too obscure. But Professor 
Santayana is also a literary artist of rare skill and charm— 
an artist of the impressionist school. Had he never written 
a line of formal philosophy, he would have made his mark 
by such brilliant characterizations of nature and human life 
as we find in his Soliloquies in England. Those who, like 
all Catholics, find his philosophy radically unsound will 
wish he had confined himself to a sphere where his accom- 
plishment can be heartily applauded and enjoyed. But a 
formal philosopher he also is, with a philosophy which, if 
deliberately incomplete, is drawn in firm, clear outlines and 
with a measure of internal consistency which, though far 
indeed from flawless, is, under the circumstances, a sur- 
prising achievement of hard thinking. This philosophy, 
presupposed at every turn in the Soliloquies, is explicitly, 
if in parable, enunciated in several places. It inspires the 
criticism of American philosophers in Character and 
Opinion in the United States. It is the theme of the | 
Lucianic Dialogues in Limbo. The heart of it is poetized in ) 
the Sonnet Sequence entitled “‘ 1895.” Its main position is 
defended against Dean Inge—here for once substantially a 
spokesman of orthodoxy—in his Platonism and the Spiritual 
Life. And its formal exposition is the theme of the work 
which may be taken as the representative expression of 
his thought, Scepticism and Animal Faith. He who has 
mastered this work—commendably short for a philosophic 
treatise—may claim to understand its author’s philosophy. 
The five me deme of the Life of Reason published years 
earlier are in part a less developed statement of the same 
doctrine, confusing rather than helpful towards its under- 
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standing, in part its application to the spheres of Art, 
Science, and Religion. His view of Religion can be further 
studied in the collection of essays entitled Poetry and 
Religion. 

Three main ingredients have gone to the making of 
Santayana’s philosophy: (1) Epistemological Scepticism; 
(2) Materialistic Positivism; (3) Platonic Idealism. Strange 
bedfellows, one might think, not easily to be reconciled. 
Though it cannot be said that Professor Santayana has 
succeeded in effecting a reconciliation, his ingenious 
attempt is an intellectual feat, calculated to give no little 
pleasure to those who are willing to forget facts for a 
moment and let their thought wander in a realm of pure 
concepts. To this realm, indeed, Professor Santayana 
invites us, not, as we might gladly do, to make a passing 
visit, but to a But we are anticipating. 

The Epistemo ogical Scepticism relentlessly prosecuted 
throughout the earlier chapters of Scepticism and Animal 
Faith leaves us, not even Descartes’ Cogito ergo Sum, but 
a realm of essences—the forms we see, imagine, or con- 
ceive—devoid of existence and unrelated to each other. 
Once admit that we can be certain of, can know only, that 
which, without logical contradiction, cannot be denied, 
and there is no escape from the ruthless scepticism of 
Professor Santayana’s argument. It is the old scepticism 
of Descartes and Hume and the Associationists more con- 
sistently carried out. This epistemological scepticism can 
be refuted only by taking a firm stand on the bed-rock of 
any sound philosophy; that the objective reference of 
knowledge, whether mediated by sensation, inference, or 
intuition, is self-evident—i.e., given in the apprehension 
itself. Error can arise only in the location of the given 
item of knowledge in the total fabric of experience. 

Having fully elaborated his scepticism, Professor 
Santayana introduces the two remaining materials of his 
philosophical edifice. The result is a re. ‘ony In so far as 
the essences can be related directly or indirectly to anything 
which in reality or in Professor Santayana’s belief can be 
explained in physical and mechanical terms, they are allowed 
to = us knowledge of real existences. But it is only in 
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virtue of an act of faith, to be sure inevitable, posited by 
irrational instinct— Animal faith” Professor Santayana 
terms it. Thus Positive Materialism finds its justification. 
But the essences themselves—the forms with their qualita- 
tive characters—have no objective existence. They belong 
to a world of unsubstantial forms, infinite in number and 
deriving their degree of value or unvalue from our needs, 
and appear because the blind mechanism of existence has 
chanced to exemplify them for a moment as it grinds out 
its aimless changes. This, of course, introduces in a modi- 
fied form the realm of Platonic ideas. Fortunately there is 
among the products of this purposeless machine a quality, 
peculiar, so far as we know, to man, the power to apprehend 
and contemplate the essences for their own sake. This 
quality, which Santayana terms “ spirit,” can alter nothin 
in the world of existence. For it is an saouheanall 
epiphenomenon of the mechanical process which has given 
it birth. This aspect of Santayana’s philosophy is strangely 
loyal to the crudest materialism of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury when he adopted it. It is, however, taken for granted 
as the final deliverance of science. (One might imagine that 
Professor Santayana had never heard of the scientific objec- 
tions to this mechanistic epiphenomenalism raised by such 
men of science as Professors Eddington and Whitehead.) 
Spirit can, however, enjoy a disinterested contemplation of 
the essences as they pass before it. And for Santayana this 
contemplation is the true spiritual life, nobler far, he thinks, 
than the unfounded belief that the essences exist in some 
better world, are thoughts in the mind of a substantial 
Divinity, Ideas of the Divine Word. This, indeed, is the 
theme of Platonism and the Spiritual Life. 

This philosophy obviously involves a radical dualism. 
If there is no common ground which connects the realm 
of Essence with the world of actual Existence, how is it that 
the existences always embody an essence—can, indeed, only 
be known to us because they do so—and that the essences in 
turn are such as to be capable of this incarnation and revela- 
tion by existence? It may, perhaps, be argued that the 
essences are mere reflections of existences, and indeed for 
a consistent epiphenomenalism spiritual ideas must be 
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mere reflections of mechanical processes. Yet Professor 
Santayana shrinks from saying this. The essences are an 
eternal cosmos independent of the existences which happen 
to embody some of them. And if it be argued that, 
since the existences must have some determinate character, 
and therefore they must embody some essence—and this, 
we presume, Professor Santayana would answer—it surely 
follows that the essence, embodied by a particular existent, 
is a true character of that existent, which is therefore not 
a mere existent which happens to embody it. For if the 
nature of the individual existent be such as necessarily to 
embody and reflect an essence, the essence must exist, at 
least as a quality of that existent. The essence, therefore, 
must give us true information about the existent which 
embodies it. The dualism is transcended, and we are left 
with three possible explanations of the relation between 
the kingdom of essences and the order of existences. 
(1) The latter, conceived as Professor Santayana conceives 
it in purely mechanical terms, may totally determine the 
former. This alternative is, I suppose, in the last instance, 
accepted by Professor Santayana. But how, then, can he 
treat the realm of essences as transcendent of the 
existences, as the subject of worshipful contemplation? 
If spirit and its objects are nothing but illusions arising, 
no one knows why or how, out of a mechanical process 
which is the sole reality, the spiritual life is at best an 
inevitable illusion which cannot possess the value attributed 
to it by Santayana. Nor can spirit be a rebel against the 
mechanical life of physical desire and need which has given 
it birth.* For that which is totally determined by another 
cannot be in any respect independent of, far less in opposi- 
tion to, that other. Neither can the essences, spirit, or the 
spiritual life, which is spirit’s contemplation of essence, 
have any value other than that possessed by the mechanical 
existents. This Santayana himself allows. For him the 
essences are intrinsically valueless and derive their values 
from actual human needs. Thus the disinterested con- 
templation of essences prescinding from human needs, in 
which Professor Santayana finds the highest form of 


* Soliloquies in England, XLIX. The Psyche, 223-4. 
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human activity, is, after all, a contemplation of the value- 
less. (2) The world of existences is totally determined 
by the essences. This view, a form of idealism, is rightly 
rejected by Professor Santayana, with whose cogent 
refutation of idealism in its various forms we shall gladly 
— (3) Both spheres partially determine each other. 

he philosopher must then face the problem of the method 
and proportion of influence exerted by either factor. If in 
the last resort a mechanical process of. existents be the real 
substance and predominant factor, we are brought back for 
all practical purposes to the first, the purely mechanistic and 
epiphenomenalist position. If the preponderance of power 
and reality be reversed, we have a position such as is repre- 
sented by the theistic realism of Christian philosophy. But 
we are remote enough from Professor Santayana. 

For that philosopher, while in fact reducing spirit and 
the essences it perceives to shadows of the ualeaied pro- 
cess, renounces in theory all attempt to unite the realms of 
existence and essence in a higher synthesis. He is content 
to affirm both, the latter given immediately but non- 
existent, and the former believed inevitably by “animal 
faith,” but substantially real. Their actual co-existence 
and co-operation he ascribes to “‘ chance.” |} No wonder that, 
in spite of his over-subtle speculations in the realm of 
epistemology, in the Introduction to Scepticism and Animal 
Faith he disclaims metaphysics. To appeal for explana- 
tion to chance, as Professor Santayana so often does, is to 
renounce explanation. No doubt we must accept much 
which we cannot explain. But before we will admit with 
Professor Santayana that experience is radically inexplicable, 
we must be sure that all alleged explanations have been 
disproved. The explanation given by subjective idealism 
is certainly refuted. But no serious attempt is made to 
disprove the theistic explanation founded on objective 
idealism of a Platonic type and the affirmation of degrees 
of reality. Nearly always Santayana prefers to assume 
its refutation, to treat it as an explanation already so 
thoroughly exploded that it deserves no serious discussion. 

Moreover, the philosopher cannot logically assert a 
dualism of existence and essence, since, as we have seen, 
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the co-existence of both demands that one of three or 
four explanations of their relationship be true. He 
might indeed refuse to decide between the competing 
alternatives on the ground of insufficient evidence. This, 
however, is not Santayana’s position. For practical purposes 
he accepts a mechanistic monism, but refuses to carry it to its 
logical conclusion, leaves subsisting an independent realm 
of essences, and for the nexus between them appeals to 
chance. The nexus between each two related phenomena 
or series of phenomena—in the present case, the existents 
and essences—must be something common to both. If 
that common factor be a time-space mechanism of the 
existent, the entire nature of essense, at least in so far as 
it is related to the realm of existence, must be explicable 
without remainder by that mechanism. There is simply 
no room for an independent realm of Platonic ideas in 
which the human spirit can find elevation and refuge from 
the mechanical series. 

Not only does Professor Santayana shirk the explana- 
tion of the relationship between existents and essences— 
his account of the actual nature of that relationship 
eludes close determination. The essences are, he tells us, 
“symbols” of the existents. The word “symbol” is 
ambiguous. There are symbols and symbols. There is 
the symbol which is purely arbitrary and conventional, 
revealing nothing of the object for which it stands. Such, 
now at any rate, are the characters we write and usually 
the sounds we utter. Neither the written character “ Man ” 
nor the sound “ Man ” tells us anything of the human being 
for which it stands. But for the conventional agreement 
of English speakers “Pig” might just as well take its place. 
There are also symbols which are not purely arbitrary, 
in which the symbol and its object do possess some common 
_— or stand in some real relationship, in virtue of which 

e former is a natural symbol of the latter and manifests 
something of its nature—e.g., a flaming heart as a symbol 
of love, water as a symbol of spiritual purification. When 
Santayana calls essences symbols of existents, he should 
explain to which category of symbols they belong. 
This he does not do. He often speaks as though the 
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essence-symbol revealed nothing of the existent for which 
it stands. Yet, as we continue our reading, we discover that 
the essence-symbols manifest the existents in so far as they 
enable us to place them. They locate them in space-time, and 
relate them there one to another. Nor for the performance 
of this function are the essence-symbols of equal value. 
The abstract essence-symbols with which the scientist 
operates are the most accurately determinative of the true 
locus and inter-relationship of the existents. Thus for 
Santayana the essences are after all symbols of the second 
class, symbols which are symbolic in virtue of a character 
possessed in common with the object symbolized. Indeed, 
in the ordinary usage of language they seem to me hardly 
entitled to be ie symbols. For the common quality in 
virtue of which essences symbolize the existents is no mere 
analogy founded in the manifestation of some common 
quality at different levels of being, as, for example, flames 
and love, but a character formally existent in the object 
symbolized—namely, the spatio-temporal position which 
the essence abstracts and reveals. This surely is the rela- 
tionship between a map or plan and its object. The plan 
represents the building by abstracting and depicting the 
spatial position of its parts—a quality actually existing in 
the object represented. So for Santayana the essences are 
maps or plans which reveal the actual location of the 
existents relatively to the observer and to themselves. It 
seems misleading to call them symbols—for we do not 
commonly call a map or a plan a symbol of its object. 

But accepting this account of the nexus—more explicit, 
I think, than any actual statement of Professor Santayana, 
yet the only possible interpretation of his language—we are 
at once faced with two questions. Does this local designation 
exhaust the function of the essence? Clearly not. Other- 
wise the highly abstract essences formulated by the mathe- 
matico-physical sciences would not, as he holds, be better 
symbols of the existents than the essences of poetry, art, 
or religion. There is, therefore, necessarily a further 
function implying a further quality in the essence besides 
this symbolic relationship to existents. And, indeed, it is 
precisely this non-symbolic function and quality which the 
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essences of art, poetry, and religion possess to a far greater 
degree than the essences with which the sciences operate, 
that Santayana in his Platonist aspect values so highly 
and offers as the supreme object of human contemplation 
in place of the spiritual existents which are the object of 
religious faith. We are therefore brought back to the 
same unanswered question. How does this non-mathe- 
matical non-quantitative factor of experience arise? If 
only the quantitative aspect of the essences reveals existent 
reality, why do the essences possess any further quality or 
function? Until Santayana provides a satisfactory answer 
to this highly pertinent, indeed inevitable, question, he 
cannot complain if we persist in the traditional and 
commonsense reply that existence is not confined to its 
mathematico-quantitative aspects, but does actually possess 
the spiritual qualities which experience reveals, and there- 
fore that the forms of experience—Professor Santayana’s 
essences—manifest reality, not only in their spatio-temporal 
locations, but in their other and, as even Professor 
Santayana admits, higher and richer qualities. 

And here we are faced with the second question arising 
out of Santayana’s hypothesis. What epistemological 
justification is there for treating just these locating, 
mechanical, spatio-temporal qualities of the essences as 
veridical, designating actual existence, while refusing to 
admit the same of the more spiritual qualities? Animal 
life, he replies, compels us to posit with an inevitable faith 
actual existents corresponding to those qualities in the 
essences perceived. For, although theoretically we are not 
obliged to accept the reality of such existents, the objects 
designated by the essences do, in fact, act on us coherently 
and compellingly as mechanico-physical units. Hence 
animal faith rightly accepts the mechanico-physical aspects 
of the essences as manifesting objective entities. This 
argument from effect to cause, though miscalled a ground 
of faith whereas it is a rational proof, is a valid argument. 
I do experience a network of spatial and temporal rela- 
tions mechanically juxtaposed and determined, and I 
therefore know—Santayana would say believe—that this 
mechanico-physical system exists outside my experience. 
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So far we should not quarrel with the object of Santayana’s 
affirmation, but merely with his description of the pro- 
cess by which we come to make it. But, we must 
insist, why, while oT the mechanico-physical aspects 
of experience as objectively valid, does he exclude other 
aspects of experience? Because—here again I compress 
and render explicit what Professor Santayana implies—these 
other aspects, the spiritual qualities, do not and cannot con- 
ceivably act on the mechanically determined system to which, 
as you admit yourself, we belong. The answer involves 
the position, often indeed explicitly stated by Santayana, 
that no immaterial force—e.g., human thought and will— 
does or can act on matter. Certainly, as Professor Edding- 
ton has pointed out (Science, Religion, and Reality), from 
the purely mechanical standpoint all action of mind on 
matter is impossible. If I rise from my chair because I 
know a friend is due—the physical movement thus partially 
caused by the mental fact of my knowledge—the occurrence 
is as miraculous as the multiplication of loaves and fishes. 
Desperately, therefore, have logical materialists denied this 
obvious fact of experience. The entire and complete ex- 
planation, they tell us, of my rising from my chair is a 
series of previous physical changes. My undeniable im- 
pression of rising because I know my friend is at hand is 
an illusion. Such is the philosophy of the American 
Behaviourist. Santayana accepts this defiance of experi- 
ence: he is, in fact, on this fundamental matter a 
Behaviourist. But he never produces a shred of evidence 
to show why we should accept the deliverance of experi- 
ence—in his terminology, the perceived essence—when it 
testifies to mechanico-physical units; and refuse to accept 
it when it testifies, after all far more immediately, to the 
causal efficacy of mind. No philosophy can hope to stand 
which is not broad-based on the acceptance of all forms 
and levels of experience. Santayana’s philosophy begins 
by squeezing the data of experience into the narrow shoe 
of a mechanical hypothesis which represents the abstraction 
of certain, no doubt very real but partial and comparatively 
superficial, aspects and levels. Inasmuch as he regards the 
acceptance of even these aspects, as in the last analysis, an 
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act of faith, it is, if possible, even more arbitrary to refuse 
to believe other at least as immediate persuasions of 
experience and common sense. As we cannot accept his 
scepticism and fideism we would not press the point. 
We would, however, urge that since the mechanical 
properties which are the subject-matter of physics are 
mental abstractions, they have, on Professor Santayana’s 
hypothesis, no claim to be considered as valid presentations 
of substantial reality, either as existents or as truer pictures 
of existents than essences of a more qualitative and ideal 
character. Why should the noumenon (the existent) be 
more akin to the quantitative and mechanical phenomenon 
(essence) than to the qualitative and non-mechanical? As 
we have already seen, the only answer even suggested 
is the pragmatic test. But that breaks down utterly. 
Mechanism as a working hypothesis does not explain the 
whole of our experience. 

In place of a philosophy which, while admitting that our 
experience eludes on all sides our comprehension—God 
alone can possess the perfect philosophy—accepts frankly 
all the deliverances of experience, Professor Santayana has 
offered us an artificial scheme constructed out of three 
factors of disparate provenance and mutually irreconcilable. 

Of these, one, epistemological scepticism, though a 
radical error of method, is = neutralized by the accept- 
ance on faith of a real objective universe. The second, 
mechanistic materialism, as the exclusive interpretation of 
reality, is a dogma accepted without proof. The apparent 
proof offered is, as we have shown, simply the acceptance 
on faith of those data of human experience which corre- 
spond with that interpretation, while the irreconcilable 
data are relegated to a realm of pure essence devoid of 
substantial reality. And the third factor, the Platonic 
idealism demanded by Professor Santayana’s personal 
temperament, is introduced by regarding this residue of 
essences, neither existent nor reflecting existence, as a world 
of ideas whose contemplation is the noblest function of the 
human spirit. 

That this denial of existence to the essences except in so 
far as they manifest mechanical properties is arbitrary we 
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have seen. But an intrinsic objection can be brought 
against it. Essence without existence is meaningless. Every 
essence involves some degree and kind of existence. That 
is to say, every object of imagination or thought must exist 
somehow and somewhere. The fairy-tale dragon, for 
example, exists both as a mental modification of those who 
imagine it and as a combination of forms actually present 
in nature. Every sensation, every imagination, every 
thought raises the question, not of existence, but of 
location. As regards the quantitative aspects of essence, 
Professor Santayana, as we have seen, accepts their exist- 
ence, thus admitting by implication a partial identity 
between existence and essence. What, of course, he really 
means and at times says is that the qualitative non- 
mechanical essences have no substantial existence—exist 
only as embodied by the passing collocations of mechanical 
existences. But, as Professor Eddington argues so forcibly, 
the mechanical factors of experience are far indeed from 
substances—mere abstractions from substances which 
possess also non-mechanical properties. And if the non- 
mechanical qualitative essences do, in fact, cause human 
action—and when off his guard Professor Santayana is 
himself insistent that the moral and rational ideal which 
we contemplate should move us to improve the actual 
world—they are either substances or qualities of a sub- 
stance which comprises and therefore transcends them, 
manifestations in either case of the substantial reality to 
which our experience as a whole refers. Thus on examina- 
tion the shadow world of non-existent essences proves 
intrinsically untenable, and we are led to posit, instead of 
Professor Santayana’s artificial dualism, what I may term a 
higher monism which, whether we interpret it as Christians 
theistically or in terms of a spiritual pantheism, is incon- 
sistent with the philosophical edifice, erected, to be sure 
with a deft hand, by Professor Santayana on an artificial 
foundation. 

We may ask in conclusion why Professor Santayana in 
spite of his Platonism has acceptéd the fetters of mechanical 
materialism and been content to satisfy his spiritual needs by 
the contemplation and worship of shadows. To understand 
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this shadow worship we must read the Dialogues in Limbo 
and even more carefully the Sonnet-sequence, “1895.” The 
sonnets provide, we think, the psychological explanation. 
They tell the tale, whether literally true or only symbolic, 
of the poet’s Platonic love—Platonic as Dante’s for 
Beatrice. With this he is satisfied. No return of love does 
he need, not even that the beloved should know of his love. 
The subjective love is sufficient. In the case of Dante this 
is intelligible, for he hoped for an eternal union of spirit 
with Beatrice in their common vision and love of God, the 
Substance of all that is lovable. But in Santayana, who 
looks for nothing save the passing and barren love, whether 
it be of woman or ideal essence, beautiful form, or concep- 
tion of truth, this satisfaction betrays a temperament lacking 
strangely in grip of the actual, devoid of the strong desire 
that wills and must will the actual fruition of good. “The 
best in this kind are but shadows.” If this be the last word 
of Shakespeare’s philosophy, it is a confession of failure, 
and, in any case, as Professor Santayana himself notes, 
Shakespeare stands alone among the supreme poets of the 
world in his lack of religion. Santayana may be content 
with the doom imposed by his philosophy on the human 
heart—the curse of the Lady of Shalott gazing all her days 
on the reflection in the magic mirror of realities she may 
never behold. Mankind cannot be content, but will rise 
in revolt, and, like the Lady herself, utter the protest, “I 
am... sick of shadows.” 

Professor Santayana’s contentment with shadows—non- 
existent unsubstantial forms of beauty and truth—explains 
the arbitrary distinction he makes between the quantitative 
and non-quantitative data of experience. The latter he 
accepts, for he has animal faith—i.e., instinctive certitude 
to apprehend them. But he lacks the super-animal—the 
human—and beyond that the supernatural ey 
which perceives with certainty the things of the spirit. 
“The animal man,” the man whose faith—I should prefer 
to say, whose insight—is but animal, “ perceiveth not the 
things of the spirit, neither can he.” ‘To be sure—and here 
is the perplexing feature of Professor Santayana’s mentality 
—he does apprehend spiritual and even distinctively re- 
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ligious data in an exterior way as phenomena. But he lacks 
the intuition which grasps them as realities. Unhappily 
this function—the sovereign function of man in whose 
exercise reason and will are blent, and in which man enjoys 
immediate contact with God—is apparently wanting or 
undeveloped. Santayana is content to look on the revela- 
tion of spirit as on a painted beauty, and is not aware, does 
not even desire to be aware, of a living Countenance. “My 
soul is athirst for the strong, the living God.” That pro- 
found cry of the human soul he cannot understand. Indeed, 
he can even explain away the loving communion of an 
Augustine with his God as a contemplation of abstract 
ideas,* and he misses altogether the intensely religious ex- 
perience of Socrates and Plato. For this living intuition 
implies, as the mystics have always insisted, an element of 
will; and, as the 1895 Sonnets suffice to prove, Professor 
Santayana lacks this spiritual will. Hence in defiance even 
of elementary common sense his exclusion of will and action 
from the sphere of spirit which he confines to pure contem- 
plation. Nevertheless—as, for example, against Dean Inge 
in his Platonism and the Spiritual Life—Professor Santayana 
holds up this sterile shadow worship as the true spiritual 
life, besides which the demand for actual fruition in time 
and eternity of objective Truth, Beauty, and Goodness— 
that is to say, of God—is an impure and materialistic self- 
seeking. The lover enjoying the returned love of his bride 
will not be inclined to think the unknown and unrequited 
love of the Sonnets a happier or worthier lot; still less will the 
religious man, and least of all the most perfect example of the 
religious man—the mystic—be impressed by the proposal to 
substitute the worship of spirit-shadows for communion with 
the Living God. Indeed, Professor Santayana himself feels 
that mystical experience is the most powerful witness against 
him. He is never tired of denouncing mysticism as illusion. 
“ Mysticism is not a religion, but a religious disease.”t It 
is, he explains, no perception of spirit, but the weary relapse 
of the tired soul into the primeval sense of undifferentiated 
being with which consciousness began.{ That this vague 


* Reason and Religion. t Poetry and Religion, 105. 
t No doubt Santayana excepts from this condemnation the intellectual con- 
templations of an Augustine, but only by a misconception of their nature. 
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animal consciousness exists we do not question. It is that 
dark ecstasy of sense in which D. H. Lawrence and others 
of his school find the consummation of human felicity. That 
it is an adequate account of all and every form of mystical 
experience can be maintained only, if we run flatly counter 
to the obviously truthful descriptions given by the mystics 
themselves, and moreover shut our eyes to the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual values bound up indissolubly with 
their experiences. Santayana’s criticism of mystical experi- 
ence, as of religious experience in all its forms—indeed, of 
all forms of qualitative and immaterial experience—is like 
the criticism of solid forms by an imaginary observer whose 
organs of perception revealed only the dimensions of 
surface. Superficial in the ordinary sense, it would be 
ridiculous to call Professor Santayana’s philosophy; super- 
ficial in a more fundamental sense it is. A superficial vision 
blind to spiritual solids, united with a dogmatic pre- 
supposition of the epiphenomenalist materialism fashion- 
able when he began to philosophize, are not foundations on 
which even so skilful a craftsman as Professor Santayana can 
build an enduring edifice. We may enjoy its tasteful decora- 
tion and beautiful furniture, and the vistas so pleasantly 
arranged here and there. But we cannot take up our 
dwelling in a house built on foundations which cannot bear 
the solvent of critical thought and reared high with unsub- 
stantial pinnacles of no stronger substance than lath and 
plaster mimicking more solid material. Wisdom, declared by 
Professor Santayana impotent to move even a finger, “ hath 
built her a house ” set fast on foundations of adamant—the 
total experience of the human race—and lifting proud] 

heavenward firm walls and battlements. There let us dwell. 


E. I. WATKIN. 


[This essay had already been completed when Professor Santayana’s latest 
work, the Realm of Essence, appeared. While the new volume does not 
appear to modify the system criticized above, it raises many issues demanding 
— ney and discussion. This must be deferred to a subsequent article. 
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HERE is probably no more elusive person in the 

history of philosophy than Johannes Douns, the Scot, 
who in 1300 was a rising philosopher in the Franciscan 
school at Oxford. A bygone England thought so ill 
of him as to take his name as the symbol of stupidity. 
Hauréau thought so well of him that he places him, if not 
first, at least among the first, philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. Prantl and Erdmann class him as a nominalist. 
Kahl sees in him the forerunner of Kant. Willmann 
maintains that he is a realist. Bayle and Kleutgen find in 
him the seeds of Spinoza’s pantheism. Baur, Ritschl, and 
Vacant regard him as the most extreme of voluntarists. 
Seeberg Seatthes him as the father of casuistry and 
probabilism. Dr. Harris sees in his social theory an antici- 
pation of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. Finally, in the 
Scotus of Bernard Landry, almost all these undesirable 
qualities are concentrated. God, of whose existence we 
have at best but probable proofs, rules the world like an 
Asiatic despot. Upon His will depends the moral law. 
Man has but to obey His arbitrary dictates. His liberty is 
but an irrational force. Human society has been formed 
by social contract from what originally were isolated units. 
The world is but an assemblage of parts flung out by the 
Almighty. Contingency pervades the whole, and nowhere 
is there to be found rational connection. Scotus is both 
a nominalist and a sceptic, seeking not to form a synthesis, 
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but rather to pull to pieces the theories of his predecessors, 
who for him become adversaries. 

In Longpré’s work, which is significantly entitled The 
Philosophy of Blessed Duns Scotus, the Scotus of Landry 
is torn mercilessly to pieces. Having first shown that the 
writings upon which Landry most relies are not Scotus’ at 
all, P. Longpré establishes the orthodoxy of the “ Marial 
Doctor ” by appeal both to the declarations of ecclesiastical 
authority and to the authentic writings of the bienheureux, 
to which he gives copious references. Dr. Harris’s two 
volumes were already written when Longpré’s work 
appeared; but he comes to substantially the same conclusion 
with regard to the fictitious Scotus of Landry and the Scoti 
of the historians, thanks largely to his careful study of the 
numerous publications of P. Minges, which Landry ignores. 
Scotus does not claim that philosophy is incompatible with 
theology; or assert that the purpose of theology is not to 
extend knowledge, but merely to further salvation; or deny 
that the existence of God can be proved; or affirm that 
a proposition can be theologically true, but philosophically 
false. In the Opus Oxoniense he teaches that being is the 
primary object of metaphysics, but allows that it is con- 
cerned with God, who is being nobilissimo modo. In the 
Reportata Parisiensia he maintains that the existence of 
God can be proved by natural reason; and in his de Primo 
Principio he works out on logical lines a natural theology. 
He does not, then, as Kahl asserts, forbid the incursion of 
reason into the transcendental world; nor can he be the 
precursor of Kant, since he admits that the existence of 
God can be proved and that things in themselves are 
knowable. His doctrine does not lead to Monism, for the 
univocacy of being which he affirms of God and the creature 
is but a univocacy of meaning, so that the ontological 
distinction of God and the creature remains. Neither does 
his doctrine lead to Pantheism, for he insists over and over 
= that the individual is the primary substance. The 

aim of Landry that this latter doctrine involves the 
negation of all ontological connection in the universe is 
equally an exaggeration. Nor does Scotus deny to the 
creature a substantial goodness, as so many have said. He 
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does, indeed, say that they are good because God wills them 
to be good; but he also affirms that God cannot but will 
them to be good, if He wills them at all. The essences 
of things depend upon the divine nature: it is their creation 
that supposes divine volition. 

Similarly the charges of extreme voluntarism brought 
against Scotus by numerous writers, and most recently by 
Landry, are quite unfounded. The divine ideas do not 
depend upon divine omnipotence. Nor do the more funda- 
mental precepts of the divine law presuppose divine volition. 
Scotus insists, no less strongly than does Thomas, that the 
goodness of an action depends upon its conformity with 
right reason. The apparent sanction by divine warrant of 
certain actions related in the Old Testament, which con- 
tradict the commonly accepted notions of natural morality, 
does indeed create a difficulty, which Scotus seeks to solve 
by supposing that into the relations of man to man—as 
distinguished from the relation of man to God—there 
enters an element of contingency, which makes it possible 
for God to dispense in certain circumstances from what are 
normally the laws of human conduct. But this difficulty 
St. Thomas also has to face, and it does not alter, even 
though it be inconsistent with, Scotus’ main position. 
Neither is Scotus’ theory of the relation of will to intelli- 

ence in man essentially different from that of St. Thomas. 
Fie does, indeed, teach that in the Beatific Vision it is in 
the act of love, which presupposes and completes the act 
of intelligence, that happiness consists; and again that the 
will is the higher faculty, in that it is will that controls 
attention and so, indirectly, intellectual operations, and that 
it is from will that love proceeds. But he does not teach 
that an act of the will is necessary to complete intellectual 
processes in general, or that it is required for assent to self- 
evident truths. Intelligence, when confronted with an 
intelligible object, itself suffices to cause the act of under- 
standing. Nor does Scotus deny to the will all motives for 
its self-determination. It is not, indeed, determined to one 
effect as are non-free causes; but it is moved by ideas and 
influenced by habits. Nor yet is Scotus the father of 
probabilism and casuistry. He does not teach that the 
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end justifies the means; but, on the contrary, and on more 
than one occasion, expressly repudiates the thesis that we 
may do evil that good may come. 

Finally, if Scotus’ theory of sovereignty and of the social 
contract in some respects resembles that of Hobbes and 
Rousseau, it must be remembered that he does not (a) state 
this contract to be a fact, but regards it rather as a philo- 
sophical analysis of the nature of society; nor (b) found the 
state solely on the unenlightened selfishness of self-regard- 
ing individuals; nor (c) regard the state of nature as one of 
unmitigated savagery, but, on the contrary, makes the 
family the natural unit, and holds that it was only after the 
Fall, when the strong began to oppress the weak, that it 
became necessary to divide goods and to set up a legal 
authority. The harmony between philosophy and the 
dogmas of the Church is, therefore, no - perfect in Scotus 
than it is in Aquinas. ‘Indeed, it would be possible to 
make out a strong case for the contrary thesis. . . .” For 
“in many ways the older Augustinian scholasticism with 
its Platonist tendencies harmonized more easily with the 
Catholic faith,” and, where Scotus diverges from Thomas, 
it is “ to the traditions of the older school ” that he adheres. 

Dr. Harris has been at immense pains to free Scotus 
from those extravagances which have been so often asso- 
ciated with his name, and to present to us the authentic 
Scotus of history. In his first volume he discusses the 
relation of Scotus to Aristotle, Anselm, the Arabians, and 
to his more immediate predecessors, Albert the Great, St. 
Thomas, Bonaventure, Roger Bacon, Richard of Middle- 
ton, Henry of Ghent, and A‘gidius Romanus. In his 
second volume he sets forth Scotus’ doctrine under the 
head of logic, ontology, form and matter, space and time, 
natural theology, psychology, and moral and political 
philosophy. Of the doctrines which especially characterize 
Scotus, such as his thesis that ro sn is a practical 
science, his theory of the formal distinction, his theory of 
individuation, and his doctrine of modes, a careful state- 
ment is given, as also both an analysis and a summary of 
the conclusions reached in his important work, the de Primo 
Principio. Everywhere, too, abundant references are given, 
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together with frequent citations from the Latin text in 
footnotes. | 

Dr. Harris’s appreciation of the extent to which Scotus 
was dependent upon his predecessors is, in general, well 
substantiated. He is also careful to point out that the 
influence exercised by the dogmas of the Church “ was 
psychological rather than authoritative in the sense of 
external compulsion.” ‘The speculations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries contain,” he says, “a diversity 
which quite belies the notion of any orthodoxy rigorously 
imposed from without.” It may, however, be questioned 
whether the influence of Arabian thought was as great 
as Dr. Harris supposes; for its trend is toto c@lo different 
from that of the Latin scholastics. The Arabians not only 
affirm the eternity of matter and deny creation, but also 
they look for intelligibility not in nature, nor yet in man, 
but rather in the “ separate intellect ” which they locate in 
the lower heavens, with the inevitable result that in 
Averroes their philosophy culminates in an intellectual 
monism. Again, it is no doubt true that Hugo’s definition 
of faith as “a kind of certainty concerning things not 
present” is of “the greatest importance in Scholastic 
thought,” and that it is to be found in the various writers 
cited, and at least three times in St. Thomas. Yet it is 
curious that Dr. Harris should not have recognized 


where the definition of faith as sperandarum substantia 


rerum, argumentum non apparentium, ultimately derives; 
especially as St. Thomas gives him the reference (Heb., 
xi 1) in each of the passages cited. It is also curious that 
he should say that St. Thomas composed “‘a whole treatise” 
on the subject of the eternity of the world, seeing that the 
treatise in question comprises less than four pages in Vives. 

Of Peter Lombard we hear little; nor does Dr. Harris 
give us any account of the famous Sentences upon which 
the main opus of Scotus is based, and upon which, we are 
told, there appeared no less than 244 commentaries between 
the twelfth and sixteenth centuries, in addition to the two 
composed by Scotus. To Henry of Ghent and Richard of 
Middleton, on the other hand, many pages are devoted; 
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but apparently Dr. Harris has not seen P. Delehaye’s 
Nouvelles Recherches sur Henri de Gand, which appeared 
in 1886, or he would scarce have endorsed the opinion of 
Jourdain that Henry’s “ system was too divergent from the 
main current of scholastic thought to exercise any marked 
influence on his successors.» He corrects, however, this 
view, so far as Scotus was concerned, for he finds that 
on the latter’s thought the Flemish doctor had “great 
influence.” It is, however, a mistake to say, without 
qualification, that Henry ascribed individuation to “ pure 
negation.” Rather does he ascribe it to the creative act 
of God, who assigns the same form to this matter and that, 
but not to the rest.* Neither did Henry of Ghent or 
Richard of Middleton deny the existence of species 
intelligibiles.t| Nor yet does Henry's Summa bear out the 
claim that he was an “eclectic.” Rather did he seek to 
construct a philosophic system, which, like that of Scotus, 
should, while embracing the principles of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics and physics, depart as little as possible from the 
pre-[homistic tradition which the Sentences of the Lom- 
bard had embodied. 

Works dealing with the philosophical writers of the 
Middle Ages are being produced in such profusion at the 
present time that Dr. Harris may well be excused for 
having overlooked P. Hocedez’s study of Richard of 
Middleton, relevant as it is. One would scarcely, however, 
have expected the author of what purports to be the classical 
English work on Duns Scotus, to have assumed, without 
critical examination, the authenticity of the documents upon 
which he bases his own study, especially as in several cases 
their authenticity had already been called in question. It 
is agreed amongst scholars to-day that Scotus wrote neither 
the Grammatica Speculativa, nor the Theoremata, nor yet 
the de Rerum Principio, all of which are printed amongst 
his works in Wadding’s edition. The first of these works 
Dr. Harris uses but little. He treats the second as genuine, 
but he has wisely refrained from basing any argument on 
a work the tenor of which he finds to be hopelessly at 


* Cf. Henry’s Summa, I, a. 25, C. 3; a. 53, C 3 
t Cf. Quodlibet, 4, c, 21; and Hocedez, Richard de Middleton, pp. 143-5. 
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variance with the rest of Scotus’ writings. To his study 
of Scotus the authenticity of these two works, therefore, 
matters but little. The authenticity of that delightful 
treatise, the de Rerum Principio, which occupies some 450 
pages in Wadding’s fourth volume, matters, on the other 
hand, very much; for of it Dr. Harris makes considerable 
use in his account of Scotus’ doctrine. Consequently, on 
the appearance of Longpré’s work, he wrote an Appendix 
in which he seeks, if not entirely to rebut, at least to 
mitigate the force of, Longpré’s arguments against its 
authenticity. 

Dr. Harris pleads that until recently everybody accepted 
the de Rerum Principio as genuine: which is true, as it 1s 
also true that Hauréau bases his account of Scotus almost 
exclusively on this work. This, however, does not alter 
the fact that the only evidence on which belief in its 
authenticity has been based is a statement to this effect 
added to a fourteenth-century MS. by a fifteenth-century 
hand. Dr. Harris also pleads that development is not only 
probable, but in fact occurred, with respect to some at least 
of Scotus’ doctrines. It is, however, by no means probable 
that during his early years at Oxford Scotus should have 
reversed his opinion on no less than twelve points, many 
of them of considerable importance, and that in his later 
works he should have made no allusion to this fact. More- 
over, Dr. Harris does not appear to have consulted the 
MS. in the college of St. Isidore at Rome until after his 
attention was called to it by Longpré; nor does he discuss 
MS. readings in the course of his study. His opinion, 
therefore, cannot well be allowed to outweigh that of such 
well-known scholars as Longpré, Gilson, Grabmann, Klug, 
and Pelster, all of whom regard the de Rerum Principio as 
spurious. Furthermore, the careful reader of Dr. Harris’s 
Scotus will discover that in almost every case in which the 
author finds Scotus inconsistent with himself, it is the 
doctrine of the de Rerum Principio that accounts for this 
inconsistency. Finally, we have the important article of 
F, Delorme in La France Franciscaine for 1926, pp. 421- 
471, in which he shows that the real author of the first 
fifteen, and probably the first twenty-four, of the twenty-six 
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quaestiones of the de Rerum Principio is the Franciscan | 
Cardinal, Vitalis a Furno. 

Not yet, then, even in Dr. Harris’s work, have we the 
real Scotus; for, if the de Rerum Principio be spurious, we 
must, as he points out, “alter considerably our conception 
of Scotus’ position, and bring him more closely into line 
with the Aristotelianism of the Thomist school.” We must 
also admit that the “‘ tendency among Catholic writers both 
in France and in Germany to force t sic] Scotus more and 
more into agreement with the Angelic Doctor and thus to 
obliterate important differences between the two thinkers ” 
has, after all, been justified. Dr. Harris will have to revise 
his account of Scotus’ doctrine in so far as it is based on 
works that are not Scotus’. But though he will have to 
modify, he will not necessarily have to reverse his judge- 
ment as to the position which Scotus occupies in medieval 
thought. As he reads the history of this period, the 
philosophy of Scotus indicates a definite step ) secon 


‘* It was the task of Scotus (he says) to clear up all the confused 
issues and to formulate a definite and coherent criticism of the 
doctrine of his great rival, and at the same time to lay down an 
opposition, a connected system which should serve as an alternative 
to that of the Angelic Doctor. . . . ‘The systematic exposition 
is wanting, but it would be a mistake to suppose that therefore his 
thought was incoherent. ‘The few constructive treatises he has 
left behind him show an unmistakable grasp of an essential unity 
of thought, and it may well be that they were but preliminary 
studies for a greater treatise which he never lived to complete. And 
the foundations of this system were well laid. Had he ever 
completed the superstructure in all the minute detail of the Summa 
Theologica of Thomas, he might have eventually become the 
official doctor of the Catholic Church.’’* 


One of the constructive treatises referred to is not by 
Scotus, but the de Primo Principio still remains. In spite, 
too, of the de Rerum Principio, Dr. Harris is more than 
once constrained to admit that Scotus does not differ from 
St. Thomas on any fundamental principle. In theological 
teaching and in ethical teaching they are in agreement, save 
on minor matters. On the main doctrine of universals the 
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agreement is complete. Thomas, too, is an indeterminist 
with regard to the will, no less than is Scotus. Yet there 
is a difference of emphasis, and it is just this “ difference 
of emphasis placed by the two great doctors on the intel- 
lectual and volitional aspects of man’s nature ” that “lends 
a characteristic tone to their respective systems.” Dr. 
Harris’s judgement on this point is in no wise affected by 
the de Rerum Principio. 

Quite apart, however, from the question of documents 
there is another respect in which Dr. Harris’s work 
compares unfavourably with other modern works on 
Medieval Philosophy, such, for instance, as Haskins’s 
Studies in the History of Medieval Science in the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries, or Grabmann’s recent work, 
Mittelalterliches Geistesleben. For though these writers 
also are engaged in what Dr. Harris calls “a post-mortem 
affair °—i.e., in a critical examination of the categories and 
theories of the past—they everywhere display an infinite 
patience; and it is to this that their success is in large part 
due. Dr. Harris, on the other hand, is continually com- 
plaining that the theories which he has set himself to 
interpret are “‘not easy to understand” or are “far from 
clear,” and that the arguments by which they are supported 
are long, obscure, cavilling, and so forth. Not infrequently 
he loses his patience, and in consequence misunderstands. 
For instance, having identified ens per participationem with 
“adjectival being,” he thence infers that the distinction 
between God and the world is lost in the abyss of the 
unfathomable; and, having translated scientia Dei et 
beatorum, as the “theology of the beatified,” thence 
deduces an argument against the Thomist theory. Scotus, 
again, does not mean that the intellect multiplies intellectual 
images, when he says that the thing multiplies its spectes 
per sensus extertores usque ad sensum interiorem; nor 
does he anywhere maintain a “ pre-established harmony ” 
between thought and reality. Nor yet, again, does Scotus 
identify heme « evil with mere privation, thus making moral 
responsibility vanish in a fog of metaphysics. He identi- 
fies moral evil with a defect in the will qua deseritur Deus— 
a very different statement. It is also curious, in view of 
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the fact that both Aristotle and St. Thomas insist much on 
the thesis that natural causes are disposed only to one effect, 
that Dr. Harris should find an “ unmedizval ring ” about 
this statement when it occurs in Scotus, and should suspect 
the influence of Bacon. One wonders, too, what ground 
he has for saying that any Scholastic taught that the vegeta- 
tive soul is infused; what he means when he tells us that 
“theology, in becoming separated from philosophy, pur- 
chased her independence from the criticism of logic,” seeing 
that the syllogistic method is, as he admits, applied to 
theology and philosophy alike: and again, what he means 
when he tells us twice over that Scotus had “ marked lean- 
ings towards a mechanical determinism,” and yet, on a later 
page, assures us that his chief concern was “rather to avoid 
any theory which can be made to imply either physical or 
psychological determinism.” 

Nor is this all. In his own mind Dr. Harris is convinced 
that the attempt of philosophers in the thirteenth century to 
reconcile Aristotelianism with Christian dogma, the sphere 
of reason with the realm of faith, was a failure, and is 
determined that his readers shall become aware of this, his 
personal conviction. He warns them, therefore, at the very 
outset that 


‘‘the bond which held together these two spheres of thought was 
a frail ligature, woven only of the beliefs of men. Even from 
the very start disharmony and disproportion began to make their 
appearance. It was only the deep psychological conviction of the 
impossibility of any contradiction between the two orders of truth 
which kept scholasticism from disruption; once this was dissolved 
its days were numbered. ... For the cosmology of Aristotle was 
ill-mated to the doctrine of the Christian Church. ‘The eternity 
of the world seemed to be the necessary consequence of his notion 
of form and matter; and here a conflict with the authority of 
theological dogma became almost unavoidable. ‘There was only 
one solution to the problem. Creationism, dethroned from its 
position as a philosophical truth, was compelled to seek refuge in 
the dominion of theology and to become a postulate of faith. But 
this was only the beginning. As time went on an increasing 
number of propositions . . . were banished from the realm of 
philosophy, to find a haven of refuge in the impregnable region of 
dogmatic security. And finally, the psychological conviction of 
the necessary harmony between philosophy and revelation was no 
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longer able to maintain itself, with the result that the whole 
scholastic edifice collapsed into scepticism.’’* 


No proof is given that the eternity of the world is a 
necessary consequence of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and 
form. Creationism cannot have been dethroned from a 
position which it never occupied, either in Scholastic or 
Arabian thought. The critique of reason’s powers, which 
culminated disastrously in Occam, was a one-sided develop- 
ment, as Dr. Harris admits, and there were others, such 
as the Thomistic and the Suarezian developments, which 
did not collapse into scepticism. These Dr. Harris does 
not so much as mention. He also seems to have overlooked 
the fact that in the opinion of a later age the cosmology of 
Aristotle was so well mated to the rest of the Scholastic 
system that, when the cosmology broke down, it discarded 
the whole. 

Such is the inaccurate statement with which Dr. Harris 
introduces his readers to the philosophy which he is about 
to expound, and by a scarce less inaccurate statement does 
he preface his account of the threefold existence of the 
“ universal ” in his fifth chapter. 


** The minutiz of the discussions are endless in their obscure and 
prolix verbalisms, and their juggling with the jargon of an infinitely 
confusing technical terminology. And from the outset the reader 
cannot fail to be haunted by the essential difficulty of the Aris- 
totelian dualism, the unmediated transition from the ideal to the 
real order. . . . For the ubiquity of this “* universal ’’ is amaz- 
ingly bewildering. Regardless of the laws of space and time, it 
is at once iz rebus and at the same time iz intellectu . . . (and 
again) in the divine mind as an exemplar. . . . This baffling 
and stupendous mixture of would-be Platonism, metaphysical 
realism, and logical conceptualism is characteristic of the great 
period of scholasticism. . . . The result is a confusion of a nature 
so complicated that it is almost impossible to arrive at any clear 
conception of their real meaning.’’ f 


Having thus prejudged the issue, Dr. Harris proceeds 
to tell us what Scotus and Thomas actually say about 
universals. 

Rhetorical passages of a like kind introduce the more 
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important chapters of the second volume. In Chapter V, 
which deals with Scotus’ proofs of the existence of God, we 
are warned that “natural and revealed theology exist side 
by side in almost inextricable commixture.”* Similarly in 
the next chapter we are told that 


“the work of the two great masters of the Dominican order, 
Albert and Thomas, had been expended in the unification of 
philosophy and theology in a single edifice of thought. . . . But 
the resultant structure, made up of two orders so manifestly 
heterogeneous, was architecturally unsound, and, despite the almost 
incredible ingenuity of its devisors, betrayed from the outset a 
lamentable instability. . . . 

‘The main feature (in the attempt of the thirteenth century to 
reconcile the truths of natural reason and of revelation) . . . was 
the almost complete separation of theology from the philosophical 
sciences, but this somewhat desperate expedient was soon to prove 
futile. “The remedy was worse than the disease, and worked only 
to the ultimate destruction of scholastic thought (sci. , in Ockham). 

‘* The pouring of the old wine into the new bottles was scarcely 
a successful experiment, and ‘Thomism, despite the indefatigable 
labour and untiring ingenuity of the Angelic Doctor, provided too 
many points of attack to escape the onslaught of the critical Duns. 
Yet in its main features the doctrine of Scotus differs very little 
from that of Thomas. . . . And both alike were doomed to 
failure. For the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob could 
not be comprehended within the somewhat narrow limits of the 
Aristotelian Deity; still less the Christ of St. Paul or the Jesus of 
the fourth gospel. ‘Thus the God of the scholastics remained a 
monster to the end, half human and half verbiage, glued together 
by some grotesque terminological fiction, for ever self-contradictory 
and self-destructive.’’ T 


Having thus warned us what to expect, Dr. Harris goes 
on to explain what Scotus really taught, and, having _ 
so, comes to the conclusion that “the groundwork of a 
speculative theology is laid no less firmly by Scotus than 
by Aquinas.” / 

An introduction is lacking in Chapter VII, which deals 
with the less important topic of psychology; but Chapter 
VIII, which treats of the moral and political philosophy of 
Scotus, is introduced in the usual way. In the sphere of 
theology and metaphysics 
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*“ the boundary-line between reason and revelation was marked 
with some degree of clarity, and for a time at least an open conflict 
on the frontier line could be avoided. But the case of ethics was 
somewhat different . . . there existed already a moral tradition 
which was too definite and too different from the ethics of Greece 
to admit quite so satisfactory a partition. . . . 

** Ethically, therefore, scholasticism presents a more than usually 
incongruous appearance. Aristotelian eudemonism, the stories of 
the Old Testament, the precepts of the Gospels, and the hamar- 
tiology of Augustine and the Fathers make an altogether strange 
and unique combination, and ‘Thomas’s attempt to cast this mixture 
in the peripatetic mould produced a result which may be compared 
with the effort of some architects of the Renaissance to reconstruct 
a Gothic building in the classic style. Nor can it be maintained 
that Scotus was any more successful in his task.’’* 


There follow a few more remarks, uncomplimentary to 
Scotus, whose ethical theory, on account of its doctrine of 
the will, is said to be “haunted by a vast inconsistency of 
his own making within the domain of natural morality 
itself.” Then we come to the real business of the chapter, 
Scotus’ own account of his ethical doctrine, of which, after 
having expounded it, Dr. Harris says: , 


** It will readily be seen that Scotus’ teaching concerning the 
nature of morality and the classification of the virtues is merely a 
reconstruction of the Aristotelian ethics in the light of his con- 
ception of the will, though it is a reconstruction which leaves 
the original doctrine enriched with a more wide and profound 


significance which brings it nearer to the common experience of 
mankind.’’ t 


Dr. Harris objects to the theory of abstraction that we 
can never tell but that a Wevdo-vods may have made the 
abstraction. I am inclined to think this does happen at 
times. For, though Dr. Harris describes himself as an 
archeologist groping among the tombs of a dead theory, 
his manner of groping is certainly not normal, and it may 
conceivably be for this reason that he has discovered in the 
Scholasticism which he examines, so little that in his 
opinion is of real value. One can easily be led astray by 


one’s emotions. 
L. J. WALKER, S.J. 
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Art. 5—THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF FASCIST 
ITALY 


Part IL 


IRCULATION, in spite of the above-mentioned 

tendency of the Treasury to reduce it, exceeded the 
corresponding figure for 1924 in the first half-year by 
1,190°2 million lire and in the second half-year by 1,666°6 
million lire. 

Industries and agriculture had an exceedingly favour- 
able year, which was evidenced by (a) larger exports of 
manufactured goods ; (4) increase of railway and maritime 
traffic 5 (c) salen unemployment, and, im certain cases, 
even lack of qualified labour; (d) larger import of raw 
material and fuel; (e) extension of plants and larger use 
of motor power; (/) keener demand for new capital 
whith at times may have been urged without discrimination. 
The relation between capital and labour remained con- 
stantly good. Adjustments of wages, which were neces- 
sary Owing to the high cost of living, were effected 
without any show of bitterness. Foreign capital, especially 
American, was becoming more interested in Italian con- 
cerns. On the other hand, some dissatisfaction was felt 
at the instability of raw material prices, very much due to 
fluctuation in the rates of exchange, the dearer money 
rates, the alleged restriction of credit, the high railway 
tariffs, considered excessive for certain classes of goods, 
and, last but not least, the heavy burdens of taxation. Yet 
the only trades which did not close the year favourably 
were china and glass, owing to the appearance of cheaper 
foreign goods on the home market ; then sugar, owing to 
a very poor crop of beetroot and very serious competition 
of countries where crops had been abundant and where 
sugar exports could be artificially stimulated by dumping. 

he Government, to relieve this industry, seeing that 
many factories remained closed, gradually increased the 
duty on imported sugar. 

The improvement of the shipbuilding industry was 
remarkable, Italy on Lloyds Register appearing in the 
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second place after Great Britain for tonnage under con- 


struction. 


BALANCE OF TRADE FOR 1925-1924 IN MILLION LirE, 


Increase + or 
1925. 1924. Decrease— in 
1925. 
First Half-year. 
Imports 14,425 95447 + 4,978 
Exports 8,569 6,677 + 1,892 


Adverse balance 5,856 2,770 + 3,086 


Second Half-year. 
Imports 11,748 9,933 + 1,815 
Exports tee 9797 7,694 + 2,013 
Adverse balance 2,041 25239 — 198 
Full Year. 
Imports 26,173 19,380 + 6,793 
Exports nie - 18,276 14,371 + 3,905 


Adverse balance 7,897 5,009 + 2,888 


Next year the coal strike, considered by some authori- 
ties as the penalty paid by Great Britain for the happy 
settlement of her currency, had damaging effects on the 
whole of European trade and on the world’s shipping. 
No event affecting the economic conditions of any one 
country can remain isolated, and the effect of any such 
event becomes more and more widespread, bringing 
nations together for good and bad. Another instance is 
the economic reconstruction of Germany, which has been 
for the good of all nations in spite of the greater com- 
petition in many industrial fields arising therefrom. 
Belgium, after the unsuccessful experiment of the first 
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months of the year, with a better financial outfit and with 
improved technical organization, renewed with success the 
attempt to introduce a monetary reform, reducing the 
value of the franc and introducing a new gold coin, 
the belga, which has been adopted for outstanding 
contracts and in the international market. ‘“ Undoubtedly 
the leading question,” so Bonaldo Stringher wrote, “ which 
is everywhere the monetary question, cannot remain 
isolated, but must be regarded in its relation to all other 
questions affecting credit—in particular, how to employ 
and develop it. Credit is often regarded as the strongest 
incentive to industry and agriculture, which every country 
aims at developing in order to extend trade and create 
new capital to replace that wasted in the war.” 

It is, therefore, only very superficial foreign critics who 
can say that Italy’s Government embarked on its present 
financial policy for a point of prestige, unheeding the 
practical results. Experts were perfectly aware of the 
inevitable consequences. The reason for their overcoming 
such despondent previsions are to be found in the same 
report of the Governor of the Banca d’ Italia—now the 
only Italian bank of issue—remarking that, however active 
and powerful German industry may be, it is to be doubted 
whether this may create sufficient means of international 
payments, as it is difficult to see how export can be 
extended enough when each country is busy merely safe- 
guarding its own production. It was impossible, indeed, 
to embark on the revaluation policy with more open eyes 
as to advantages and disadvantages. 

Passing to the 1926 Italian home market, the main 
features were the following : (a) The satisfactory condi- 
tion of the budget; (4) the constant effort towards a 
regular conversion of the internal debt, the volume of 
which was gradually reduced ; (c) the strong determination 
to reduce the circulation of notes, which, as we have seen, 
had become excessive ; (¢d) the adoption of a carefully 
planned banking reform benefiting public finance and 
credit organization. The best account of this published 
in English is to be found in Jtaly’s International Economic 
Position, by C. F. McGuire, Member of the New York 
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Institute of Economics, and in several numbers of the 
Economist. 

The — of 1925-1926, as we have seen, presented 
a surplus of 2,268 million lire. The foreign debt, besides 
what has been stated, consisted of the Morgan Loan of 
100 million dollars, of which 90 millions were used by 
the Treasury to reduce the extraordinary advances owed 
to the bank of issue. As to the circulation, it may be 
stated at once that during the past year the total amount 
of banknotes outstanding has fallen from 19,349°7 million 
lire to 18,340°1 million lire, while the amount of currency 
notes issued directly by the Treasury was reduced from 
2,100 million lire to 1,793 million lire. The total 
reduction of banknotes, amounting to 1,009°6 million 
lire, arose from a reduction of the notes outstanding on 
State account for 2,833°1 million lire, against an ex- 
pansion of the trade circulation by 1,823°5 million lire. 
Such expansion, however, was not due to additional issue, 
but to a transfer of 2,500 million lire from State account 
to trade account. As a matter of fact the notes issued, 
without distinction, are all at the disposal of the market. 
On the other hand, discounts were reduced from 5,972°6 
million lire, and so were advances, in consequence of the 
fact that they had become excessive and had practically 
turned into notes a considerable proportion of the securi- 
ties held by other banks, thus swelling considerably the 
circulation. Yet the changes affecting the business of the 
Banco di Napoli and Banco di Sicilia did not involve any 
substantial restriction in the credit facilities which they 
had hitherto afforded to their customers. In fact, between 
June 30 and December 31, 1926, the amount of the bills 
discounted by the two banks fell by 50 million lire, while 
advances rose by an almost equal amount, the credit 
facilities of the two banks to third parties being practically 
unaltered. But on this matter we shall have to return 
after summing up the conditions of the industrial and 
commercial year, which was decidedly unfavourable, the 
slowing down being generally greater in the second half- 
year. The main causes for such depression were, gener- 
ally speaking, (a) the falling off of the home demand in 
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expectation of further reduction in prices ; (4) the difficulty 
of holding and increasing outlets for Italian goods in 
countries where the problems of economic and monetary 
adjustment are being faced ; (c) the British coal dispute, 
which caused the supply of fuel to be more difficult and 
more expensive, as Italy had to import it by land from 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia ; (d@) the relative scarcity 
of circulating capital and the higher charges for credit 
facilities, which have obliged industries to keep liabilities 
and available funds within much closer margins ; (e) the 
difficulty of receiving due payment from commercial 
customers, and a more general adoption of the system 
of postponing payments ; (/) increase in unemployment, 
which has been kept down considerably in the larger 
enterprises through the division of the available work 
among employees and the adoption of shorter hours ; 
(g) the instability of the exchange, followed by strong 
fluctuations in the prices of raw materials, which, while 
having disturbing effects on the disposal of goods in 
foreign countries, increasing risks and overhead charges, 
caused the greatest uncertainty in calculating exactly the 
costs of production. In any case it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate the damage suffered by Italian manufac- 
turers owing to the remarkable changes occurred in the 
value of the lira, bringing as they do a — in paper 
currency prices. This unfavourable state of affairs is 
rather a halt than a set-back, work proceeding everywhere 
with order, as the healthy co-operation of labour and 
capital has not been destroyed by the few controversies 
concerning slight adjustments of wages. One case only 
was or to the corporative magistrates up to August, 
1927, and this was settled by taking in consideration the 
fact that, since the cost of life follows but slowly the fall 
in price of production, salaries cannot be reduced as rapidly 
as such _— Everywhere workmen showed the highest 
spirit of conciliation and understanding, evidencing the 
great improvement of their intelligence in economic 
matters. When Signore Belluzzo said in the Camera 
four months ago that the present conditions of Italian 
manufacturing industries should not be regarded as either 
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serious or disquieting, ut only difficult, and that not all 
branches were equally affected, the soundest economists 


agreed completely. 
BALANCE OF TRADE FOR 1925-1926 IN MILLIon Lire, 
Increase + or 
1925. 1926. Decrease —in 
1926, 
First Half-year. 
Imports 14,432 14,269 | —163 
Exports 8,605 8,468 | —137 
Adverse balance | + 5,827 | + 5,801 | — 26 
Second Half-year. 
Imports 11,769 11,602 | —167 
Exports - whe 9,669 10,203 | +534 
Adverse balance | + 2,100 + 1,399 | -70I 
Full Year. 
Imports 26,201 25,871 | —330 
Exports an oa 18,274 18,671 | +397 
Adverse balance | + 7,927 | + 7,200} —727 


Silk is certainly the most affected of all. At the 
beginning of 1926 it suffered very much owing to 
exchange fluctuations, to the smaller demand of home 
and foreign markets—the competition of French factories 
is getting keener and keener—and to the higher Customs 
tariffs in foreign countries, so that France and Italy had 
to come to a commercial agreement on the subject. In 
the second half of 1926 and up to now the same difficul- 
ties, the first excepted, continued or increased with the 
quasi-impossibility of disposing of yarns at sufficiently 
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remunerative prices to compensate the high cost of last 
ear’s cocoons. Chinese and Japanese competition in 
North America nearly succeeded in dumping on the 
market cheaper silks, so that cocoons, in spite of the high 
omy | of the crop, are now fallen to half of the price 
they fetched a year ago. As to artificial silk, the home 
a | foreign demand fell until lately, when prices have 
shown a tendency to improve. Cotton, hemp, flax and 
jute, engineering factories—the latter a to French 
and Belgian strong competition, motor craft, china and 
glass—owing to German and Czecho-Slovak competition, 
milling and rice, all these had and are having difficult 
times. On the other hand, wool, mining, heavy iron and 
steel had a satisfactory year, as well as aircraft, building, 
and sugar; whilst marble, naval construction and shipping, 
with their auxiliary industries, besides chemical and electric 
industries, did most satisfactory business. Finally, agri- 
culture as a whole, in spite of unfavourable climatic 
conditions and great difficulties in the securing of sufficient 
capital, can steer its way to a rather favourable balance, 
very much thanks to the so-called “ battle of grain ””—in 
fact, wheat yielded almost incredible results considering the 
unsatisfactory weather conditions. (See Table on p. 6.) 

1927 has seen prices falling by half for wheat and silk, 
by a third for wine ; seeing that the currency has increased 
its value of 35 per cent., people ought to consider the 
former to have fallen by about 30 per cent., and the latter 
to have remained the same. Here we must point again 
to the difference of psychology between Italian and more 
northern people, although there are many exceptions, and 
even the present writer has a great many Italian friends to 
whom the following remark could not apply. 

From the Treasury account of October 31 it appears 
that, during the month of October, 725 million lire of 
Treasury short bills had to be repaid on falling due. 
The cash in the exchequer went down to 62 million lire, 
and the Treasury current account at the Bank of Italy, 
which at the end of February was 2,669°7 millions, and 
was still 1,970°4 millions at June 30, was reduced to 
632°1 at September 30, and turned at October 31 into an 
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overdraft of 129°7 million lire. This difficulty of the 
Treasury, the fact that the number of Limited Companies 
had _—_ beyond what would have been for the capital 
a safe proportion, the excessive trade discounts, which 
were made from public deposits, and the diminution in 
private deposits, and finally, the vagaries of the exchange, 
which certainly fostered an increase in prices when the 
rate rose, without bringing about a corresponding fall in 
price when the rate of exchange fell—these are the only 
motives which could move such financiers and economists 
to advise a policy the adverse consequences of which they 
foresaw to the full. And if wholesale and retail prices and 
house rents have been officially brought down, it is simply 
for the reason that wages cannot be reduced in any con- 
siderable way until the actual cost of life has moved a 
long way downward. Now, before I embarked on this 
inquiry, a staunch anti-Fascist, who is also an excellent 
economist, remarked to me that the fall in price is 
happening slowly but surely, and not only owing to the 
revaluation of the lira and Government pressure, but as 
well owing to general factors of economic depression. 
According to him the period of fat kine is over, and 
business, agricultural as well as financial and industrial, 
has entered the lean period. Casting back a glance to his 
forty years of business and economic studies, he concluded 
that a happy period for working—clerks, civil servants, 
and small rentier—classes is coming, just as surely as 
difficult times for business and industrial circles, which, 
— or unwilling, will have to reduce their style of 
ife. 

The increase of capital invested in limited companies, 
which gave rise to the necessity of protecting private 
savings therein invested, had been, in 1925, 8,017 
million lire. It slowed down after June, 1926, on the 
Government request that all fresh capital subscriptions 
should be submitted to its approval, and also owing to 
the reduced amount of capital available for investment.* 
Legislation reduced the issuing privilege to a single bank, 


* Very interesting on this matter and the movement of saving deposits is 
the Economist, January 8, 1927. 
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and this modification made it much easier to entrust the 
Banca d’ Italia with the supervision of all banking institu- 
tions which are not directly under the control of the 
Ministry of National Economy, a step which seemed 
highly desirable, as it was generally held that such super- 
vision should not be in the hands of a Government 
Department. The Royal Decree of September 7, 1926, 
appointed the Banca d’ Italia with the task of controlling 
banks which receive money on deposits. Hitherto the 
Government supervision had not applied to a great number 
of banks, which were free to indulge in any kind of trans- 
actions, even entailing a large measure of risk with no 
guarantee for the depositors. 

In order to strengthen their position, banks are now 
required to add yearly not less than 10 per cent. of the 
net profits to the reserve until this reaches an amount 
equal to 40 per cent. of the paid-up capital ; for rural 
banks the proportion of net profits to be placed to reserve 
is 9O per cent., until the latter has reached to 10 per cent. 
of the deposits. Savings banks and first-class pawnbroking 
establishments were exempted from these rules until 
February 10, 1927, when a new decree enacted that 
70 per cent. of their net profits must be added to reserve 
until the latter reaches the proportion of one-tenth of all 
deposits. | 

As to the legislation bearing directly on the proble 
of currency circulation, it consisted of the following 
measures : 

1. To reduce the amount of the State debt to the bank 
of issue in respect of notes received by the Treasury to 
meet war and after-war requirements. This the Govern- 
ment decided to pay off gradually by inscribing in the 
budget, as a charge of the Finance Ministry, an annual 
sum of 500 million lire beginning from 1926-1927. 

2. To increase the bullion or equivalent reserve against 
outstanding banknotes. 

3- To fix a limit to the circulation of notes issued by 
the Banca d’ Italia in respect of its commercial transactions. 
According to this article of the decree, the normal circula- 
tion of the Banca d’ Italia notes must not exceed the sum 
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of 7,000 million lire, apart from the 2,500 million lire 
of notes charged to the bank, against 90 million dollars 
received from the Treasury, and exclusive of : 

Million Lire, 


Notes outstanding on Treasury account 229°4 
Credit with Istituto di Liquidazioni ... oe 3,368°4 

Rediscounts to Ordinary Section of Syndicate for 
advances against Industrial Securities... 599°7 
Banco di Napoli e Banco di Sicilia... we 154:90°4 
9,687°9 


And since the total circulation of notes was 18,340 on 
December 31, it is obvious that the amount of notes 
outstanding in respect of commercial transactions was 
6,152°2 million lire, with a margin of 847°8 millions to 
the 7,000 of the safety line. 

4. Reducing the amount of currency, and replacing 
small notes with coin. 

We come now finally to the changes affecting the 
floating debt, which were meant to avoid the repetition of 
what happened last autumn, wiien the Treasury found 
itself with considerable overdraft at the Banca d’ Italia and 
an exchequer exhausted. In respect of the Treasury 
bills, the position will be better understood by looking at 


the following figures : 


Treasury BIts. 


(Nominal amount outstanding at the end of each month in 
million lire.) 


1925. December 31 ... 18,307 


1926, January 31 18,592 +285 
» February 28 18,983 + 391 
» March 21 18,872-—111 
» April 30 18,812 —60 
9 May 31 18,568 -— 244 
» June 30 17,832 — 736 
17,116—716 
» August 31 16,447 —669 
september 30 16,214—233 
» 15,489 —725 
» November 30 ... 15,209— 280 
» December 31 15,209 
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It cannot be said that the reduction which took place 
in 1926 was entirely due to the wish of the Govern- 
ment. Some leading economists hold that the fall might 
probably have been checked by increasing the rate of 
interest on the bills. Others think that the additional 
burden placed by so doing on the State would have been 
vain, that the fundamental problem would have remained 
unsolved, and as large sums were maturing, the situation 
was bound to become more and more serious for the 
Treasury. One other inconvenience resulting from these 
short bills was that, not being liable to fluctuation in price, 
they were used as a substitute for cash and became thus 
an element of inflation. It was therefore entirely neces- 
sary to make away with the floating debt, in order to 
avoid the risks which had been feced in other countries 
such as Belgium. Thus with a decree, November 6, 
1926, a loan was authorized under the name of “ Littorio 
Loan.” 

Such legislation, taken as a whole and in its various 
items, is certainly inspired by the strictest and soundest 
sense of what is technically best for the safety of Italy’s 
public and private estate. Yet it cannot eliminate sur- 
prises in finance or future trade since the economic life 
of any one country is influenced by what happens in the 
whole natural and social world. It cannot provide either 
actual guarantee of deposits to private persons; more 
rigorous measures in that direction were deliberately 
avoided for fear that they should be an obstacle to the 
free development of credit. The only way to avoid 
surprises is to have a service of financial and commercial 
Statistics run with the strictest accuracy. A year ago 
Mussolini entrusted Professor Gini with the management 
of the Istituto Centrale di Statistica, and its monthly pub- 
lication has become a source of data beyond criticism. On 
the 15th of last July, Mussolini, congratulating him, said 
that the activity of the Istituto is “felt” by the public, 
and has given rise to strong interest in statistic data. In 
fact, he concluded his speech by saying: “There are 
figures which speak a dramatic language. They arouse 
anxiety or hope. It is therefore necessary that statistics 
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should reach the most perfect accuracy ; neither pessi- 
mist nor optimist, it cannot be used to support pre- 
supposed thesis. Its aim must be complete truth, whether 
agreeable or disagreeable ; for then, and only then, can 
such publications be of any educative use either for 
peoples or for individuals.” And here it must be stated 
that this request for the spreading of accurate data is not 
rhetorical on the lips of Mussolini. The best illustration 
of the fact is that the speech pronounced in his presence 
on the 1sth of July by Alberto Pirelli, chairman of 
the Istituto Nazionale per l’ Esportazione, giving all the 
particulars as to the gravity of the crisis, has been reported 
in full in the So/e, the best business daily paper of Italy, 
and the most telling passages were published in all the 
other papers. 

The budget for 1926-1927 closed at the end of June, 
and seeing that the financial year consisted of one month 
and a half of wildest inflation, then ten months and a half 
of deflation and revaluation, it is obvious that circum- 
stances did not make for a very favourable balance. None 
the less, a surplus of 405 million lire appeared on the 
balance sheet, and this in spite of 250 millions swallowed 
up by the construction of new railways, 500 millions paid 
back to the Banca d’ Italia, finally 230 millions of tem- 
porary expenditure incurred for the conversion of the 
Treasury bills in shares of the Littorio Loan. 

The graph of bankruptcies shows that in the first half- 
year the monthly average was 832, whilst for the same 
period in 1926 it was 641, and 625 in 1925. In June, 
on the other hand, considerable improvement is evidenced, 
the number of bankruptcies having reached in May 941, 
falling to 884 in June. 

Unemployment, which since January, 1924, when it 

assed 280,000, had gone on diminishing until lack of 
labour reached on the 1st of May 210,000. It increased 
again in June, to diminish at the end of July and August, 
not only owing to season labour, but also in consequence 
of the undertaking of immense works for the improve- 
ment of land. Of course such figures are sufficient to 
show that the problem cannot have in Italy the gravity it 
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had in Germany, when 3,000,000 Germans were un- 
employed in 1923, or has actually in en with 
1,000,000 or more unemployed. It can only be com- 
pared with France and Belgium ; and one should always 
bear in mind that even the men of the greatest industrial 
centres are more or less indirectly connected with the 
population on the land. They ae relations in the 
country with whom they can easily live on their insurance. 
This safety-valve is proving so important that special 
decrees have been enacted to prevent the undue growth 
of what is called “Urbanesimo.” Industrial centres 
should rather multiply than increase in size in order that 
workers may easily have a bit of land, with a head or two 
of cattle to look after, when they have eight-hour days, 
and to fall back upon in periods of crisis. This is, apart 
from its practical advantages, the favourite pastime of 
most Italians of the working class. 

Of great importance are the measures taken in August 
to facilitate credit to landowners and land-tillers, but con- 
ditions of space do not allow the exposition here of what 
has been done. The question of the province of Ferrara 
is bringing to the fore an entirely new economic problem, 
but for the same reason it must be omitted. 

On August 1 the Government announced a reduction 
of taxes and duties for the total amount of 1,135 million 
lire, to which the railways, post, and telegraph came in 
for a considerable amount as the cnndiniien of the 
Treasury to the revaluation of the lira. At the same 
time the organization of a sinking-fund office for the 
purpose of redeeming gradually the internal debt was 
announced. The articles of Professor A. de Stefani, 
predecessor of Count Volpi at the Treasury, published to 
support this measure, are indeed a sure index of the sound 
sense of business that is spreading among leading Italian 
financiers or economists, while it is inculcated at school 
in children of all classes. ‘There is no fun, no sense,” 
he writes, “in being Minister of the Treasury unless one 
pays the debts of the country. ... Budget surpluses 
have no meaning if they do not mean a reduction of all 
forms of debts.” 
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On this we are bound to finish, but not without a 
deep satisfaction in seeing that it is possible —- for 
a Government to run the financial and economical life of a 
country on strictly technical and moral lines from a point 
of view uninfluenced by party politics. Surely it is a 
significant phenomenon that even in the “ carta del lavoro” 
we should find that the consequence of the direct collabo- 
ration of the productive forces is the reciprocity of rights 
and duties. The energy of the technician, clerk, or work- 
man is a factor in the productivity of any concern, exactly 
as the responsibility in the management of the same. One 
cannot insist too much on the fact that everywhere the 
working class has shown the greatest improvement in 
the comprehension of economic conditions ; and in the 
Ferrarese, where a provincial crisis is now — great 
anxieties, if the landowner class is showing the highest 
spirit of sacrifice, it is the lowest class of labourers which 
is coming second best in intelligence of the situation and 
goodwill in adapting themselves to it. 

Indeed, there is something so highly moralizing in the 
whole economic life of Fascist Italy, that, turning back to 
history, it is only to Cromwell’s gentlemen of the army 
that the Black Shirts can be compared. They shock one 
at first ; they improve one in the end. 


BALANCE OF TRADE IN Lire, First HALF-YEAR, 1927. 


First Half-year, 1926. 


Imports... wee 14,269 
Adverse balance ... + 5,801 


First Half-year, 1927. 


Adverse balance ...  +3,900 


— 


Mute. ALINE LION. 
ITALY. 


Fuly, August, 1927. 
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Art. 6.—THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE 
MYSTICISM OF ST. BERNARD 


T. BERNARD, somewhat distinctively, sought to 
correlate two fundamental elements of man’s being— 
namely, the moral and the mystical. On the positive side, 
it may not be easy to define his debt either to his pre- 
decessors or to his contemporaries. On the negative side, 
we should probably agree with the Abbé Pourrat (La 
_ Spiritualité Chrétienne, ii, p. 98) in concluding that his 
mysticism was neither Neo-Platonic nor Scholastic. While 
it is true that there may be found traces of Neo- 
Platonic influence in his writings—for example, in the De 
Diligendo Deo, 11 2, there is a suggestion that he knew 
something of the doctrine of 76 7yewovixov, an element 
which perhaps corresponds with 7d xvpiov kat apewvor of 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic., x 7, 1)—yet such influence touched 
primarily rather the psychological than the moral or the 
mystical sphere. Again, while there is much of his doctrine 
in all spheres which expresses itself schematically—indeed, 
such schemata are characteristic of his manner, and so far 
he anticipates the Scholastics—and while he was un- 
doubtedly in close touch with Richard of St. Victor and 
with the great school at Paris, of which the latter was so 
distinguished an ornament, nevertheless, as Dom Cuthbert 
Butler has pointed out (Western Mysticism, p. 188), his 
mystical theology remained entirely independent of the new 
methods as such. He was to Richard of St. Victor, as to 
Hugh of St. Victor and to Peter Lombard, a devoted 
friend; of none of them was he an imitator. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that he would have regarded the 
ethico-mystic—that is to say, the ideal—relation of the soul 
to God as so ultimate, so wholly in the region of principia, 
as to be, only to a very narrowly limited extent, a fitting 
subject for human analysis. 

When, in his Sermons on the Song of Songs, he intro- 
duces the subject of the various oscula, the development 
is historical, not analytical. He tells us how, in the life 
of any full-grown Christian, who has left behind him 
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spiritual infancy and therefore stands in need not of milk 
but of bread (Parate fauces, non lacti, sed pani; in Cant. 
Cant., i 1), the osculum pedum passes into the osculum 
manuum and reaches its climax in the osculum oris. And 
this is no less a moral than a mystical history, the necessary 
first stage in which consists in the taking of the locus 
publicant, the locus sancte peccatricis; the only locus 
congruens (op. cit., 111 2). And this note, struck at the 
yg of the Sermons, is resonant to the very last page. 
Thus, when he comes to treat of the three unguenta, 
unguentum contritionis, unguentum devotionis, and un- 
guentum pietatis, the third, which, as compared with the 
preceding two, ambobus longe antecellit, is essentially 
ethical; 1t consists in works of social charity; it is, he tells 
us, sanativum, The Benedictine editor aptly describes it in 
the margin as ex alienis miseriis confectum (op. cit., xii 1). 

What can surpass in the tenderness of conscience which 
they reveal and in the moral beauty by which they dazzle 
eyes accustomed, alas! to less radiance, words which were 
amongst the last spoken before he died? He is treating 
of the verecundia sponse. It steps down, as it were, from 
the rarefied atmosphere of the heights of contemplation to 
this unclean world of ours that it may raise it even now to 
heavenly places. Quam splendida gemma morum in vita 
et vultu adolescentis! he exclaims. Soror continentiea est 
. . . Lampas est pudice mentis jugiter lucens, ut nil in 
ea turpe vel indecorum residere attentet (op. cit., Ixxxvi 1). 
In the light of such a passage, how real becomes the 
description given of him in em youth, when perhaps still 
a schoolboy at Chatillon-sur-Seine! Puer incredibilis 
verecundia, writes Geoffrey of Auxerre in the Fragmenta; 
ultra quam credi posset verecundus is the language of 
William of St. Thierry (Vita Prima, I, i 3). 

Without for a moment intending to depreciate the work 
of others who have treated of the Song of Songs, we cannot 
but feel that, taken as a whole, the native atmosphere of 
their writings is rarely of so stimulating a quality as is 
that of St. Bernard’s Sermons on the same text. Let us 
institute a comparison. Ludovigo de Ponte, the writer of 
an early seventeenth-century Expositio Moralis et Mystica 
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in Canticum Canticorum, although he follows St. Bernard 
in the usual insistence that moral discipline must precede 
mystical experience, yet fails, as it were, to incorporate such 
moral discipline, as a permanent and pervasive element, 
in the organic unity of the mystical life. For St. Bernard 
the mystical life is an organic unity. It is doubtful whether 
de Ponte envisaged it as such. It is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to compare the latter’s treatment of the passage 
En lectulum Salomonis sexaginta fortes ambiunt (Song of 
Songs, iii 7; cf. Expositio Moralis et Myst. in Cant. Cant., 
VI, xxiv ad init.) with St. Bernard’s handling of a subject 
which similarly lends itself to parabolic interpretation. De 
Ponte was a moralist of high repute, the author of the 
familiar Meditations, a great Spanish Jesuit, aflame with 
the zeal of the Counter-Reformation. With him the 
sexaginta fortes are, baldly put, the Christian virtues which, 
after a somewhat statuesque fashion, protect the sacred 
nuptial intercourse of the Bridegroom and the bride. He 
founds himself upon St. Gregory (Moral, VII, xxi 24), but 
his manner is not Gregorian. Artistically it is baroque; 
morally it is not particularly helpful. Turn to St. Bernard’s 
exposition of the text: Capite nobis vulpes parvulas, que 
demoliuntur vineas (Song of Songs, ii 15). Locus moralis 
est, he says. The value of the vine is in its fructus. 
Someone may say, Prepropere times, nondum venit fruc- 
tuum tempus. Ah! but it is not so; mam vinea nostra 
floruit. Post flores non est fructuum mora. And he turns 
to the novices. Parabola ista instantis est temporis. Videtis 
istos novitios? Nuper venerunt, nuper conversi sunt. 
Non possumus de ipsis dicere, quia vinea nostra floruit? 
(in Cant. Cant., Ixiii 5 and 6). The application is driven 
home with the incisive force of a teacher who finds fitting 
illustration of a moral verity anywhere and everywhere in 
human life. 

Thus with St. Bernard the moral school of Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs, the necessary preliminary of the mystical 
school of the Song of Songs, is a school the doors of which 
are never closed behind us. Read, for example, his com- 
ment upon the words, Similis est dilectus meus capree, 
hinnuloque cervorum (Song of Songs, ii 9). The sponsa 
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is urged at all times to fear the scrutiny of a Sponsus who 
acumine visus eminet, who is cautus ubi oporteat figere 
pedem (op. cit., lv 1). Again, with such a writer as 
Ludovigo de Ponte there is not, what one finds so strongly 
emphasized in the teaching of St. Bernard, the Aristotelian 
estimate of mpaégis, as being in this present zon the one 
end of human effort, not indeed as dissociated from @ewpia, 
but as informed and energized by its means; for without 
contemplation conduct must ever remain amorphous, nor 
can it frame for itself the language which proclaims it to be 
really moral; it cannot say its “I ought and therefore I can.” 
One may, perhaps, be pardoned for endeavouring to inter- 
pret St. Bernard in the terms of one whom St. Thomas so 
frequently quotes as par excellence the philosopher. We 
know how the former, too, had his philosopher, his sapiens, 
as he calls him, and how, now and again, he finds inspiration 
in the De Consolatione Philosophie of Boéthius, the con- 
temporary and perhaps the friend of St. Benedict. 

But, in truth, St. Bernard was intensely practical in his 
outlook upon life. When St. Gregory sadeluiad ars artium 
to be regimen animarum, he spoke as one who bore the 
official burden of the care of all the churches; he spoke as 
the occupant of the See of St. Peter. St. Bernard was 
instinct with this conviction because it was the drivin 
force of his personality; he was, apart from any office which 
he held or might hold, nothing if not rector animarum. 
No Pope ever spoke to individuals concerning their moral 
conduct in a manner more authoritative than did he. Let 
us turn for a moment to the great treatise entitled De Con- 
sideratione Libri Quinque ad Eugenium III. It is at once 
essentially ethical and essentially mystical. On every page 
of it actio is the problem. The Holy Father’s life is 
necessarily one of actio, so manifold and so bewildering an 
actio; and yet an actio which is, unlike that of secular 
princes, exercised within limits which it is only too human 
to exceed; and the Pope has not always duly recognized 
these limits. Quid fines alienos invaditis? Quid falcem 
vestram in alienam messem extenditis? Non quia indigni 
vos, sed quia indignum vobis talibus insistere, quippe 
potioribus occupatis (De Consider., I, v and vi). The 
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problem, as we have said, is ethical; its solution is mystical. 
What is lacking is considerationi vacare. 

And the necessary consideratio leads right on into the 
very heart of the mystical life, the union of the soul with 
God. Deus sic inest ut afficiat, ut infundat, vel potius ut 
infundatur et participetur, ita ut unum perinde cum nostro 
spiritum esse dicere quis non timuerit, etst non unam per- 
sonam, unamque substantiam. Habes enim: Qui adheret 
Deo, unus spiritus est (De Consider., V, v 12). For St. 
Bernard such a union implies no less than conformity of 
will, and talis conformitas maritat animam Verbo (in Cant. 
Cant., Ixxxili 3). In the course of the consideratio which 
leads to this great end of conformitas there is involved a 
moral discipline, which, so far as concerns its philosophical 
preliminary, one seems to recognize in the Exercitia of 
St. Ignatius. There are quatuor consideranda—namely, 
tu, que sub te, que circa te, and que supra te. And then 
the argument passes by stages, the quid in natura, the quis 
in persona, the qualis in moribus, into the frankly ethical 
atmosphere; nor is such an atmosphere lacking by the way; 
for example, in regard of the question, quid in natura, there 
is moral fructus to be gathered, if the right answer be 
= to it, seeing that et mortale, quod in te est, rationale 

umiliet; et rursum rationale mortale confortet (De Con- 
sider., II, iii 6 and iv 7). Later, towards the end of the 
treatise, we find a salutary warning against the notion that 
the mystical aspiration is a mere speculative effort. Is God, 
St. Bernard asks, discoverable in His quod est? And he 
replies that the quod ad se of God is something which He 
Himself alone knows; and yet no search he God is 
altogether fruitless; solus est Deus, qui frustra nunquam 
quert potest, nec cum inveniri non potest. Yet what rather 
concerns us are His quod ad universum and His quod ad 
electionem, to the former of which He is simply the end 
(finis), while to the latter He is salvation (salus). Upon 
which there follows an exhaustive list of the divine activities 
as directed ad salutem, in which God is described as creans 
mentes ad se participandum, vivificans ad sentiendum, 
afficiens ad appetendum, dilatans ad capiendum, all of which 
Operations appear to be in the mystical category; and 
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immediately thereupon are recorded other operations, which 
suggest the ethical category, such as dirigens ad equitatem, 
formans ad benevolentiam, roborans ad virtutem (op. cit., 
V, x1 24). St. Bernard seems never to forget the ethical 
element necessary to the ideal relation of the soul to God; 
the frequency of his reference to it is, as it were, a protest 
against its depreciation; with him it is always en évidence. 

The spiritual nuptials, which, as we have seen, are in one 
aspect the conformitas of the human will to the divine, are 
in another aspect the realization of the imago Dei in the 
soul. But in what does this imago consist? Not in majesty, 
in power, or in wisdom, but in moral excellence (bonitas). 
Appareat, Domine, he cries, bonitas, cui possit homo, qui 
ad imaginem tuam creatus est, conformari; nam majestatem, 
potestatem, sapientiam nec imitari possumus, nec expedit 
emulari (in Nat. Dom. Serm., i 2). The very professio 
made at the spiritual nuptials is a vow of moral purpose. 
Professio maritat. Professionis forma hac est: Juravi 
et statui custodire judicia justitie tue (in Cant. Cant., 
Ixxxv 12). 

Let us consider briefly St. Bernard’s account of ecstasis, 
as found in the fifty-second Sermon on the Song of Songs, 
$§ 3, 4, and 5. Negatively, it is an abductio sensuum; 
positively, it is an illuminatio sensus interioris. He can 
rightly speak of this state as a state of death, in so far as the 
soul is set free, not from life, but from the snares of life. 
Anima nostra, sicut passer, erepta est de laqueo venantium. 
It has, moreover, in this state lost the vite sensus, with the 
result that nec vite tentatio sentiatur. There is left neither 
libido, nor avaritia, nor iracundia, nor any other vice, 
because the stimuli thereto find no material susceptible of 
their provocation. And the imagination is equally immune, 
for the soul is in a state like that of the angels, it is 
presentium memoria excedens. There can be no tempta- 
tion ab intra. Let us remind ourselves, in passing, that 
by the consensus of all the great mystical writers this is an 
experience vouchsafed to very few, and to them raro et 
raptim only. Thus there is a twofold excessus, that e 
tentatione sensus and that e memoria presentium; or, as 
St. Bernard puts it, the soul non modo cupiditatibus, sed 
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et similitudinibus exuit; the former is humane virtutis, the 
latter is angelice puritatis; but both are essentially and 
fundamentally ethical. Even at this height, attained by so 
few, and by them but very seldom and only for a passing 
moment, the firmness of their footing is, under grace, a 
moral factor. Their freedom from temptation ab extra is 
founded upon their human virtus; and they are free from 
temptation ab intra, because they have merited for a brief, 
a very brief, space of time what the good angels merited for 
ever by their fidelity to Almighty God at the supreme crisis 
of their existence. 

The moral element in the love of the soul for God is 
well elucidated by St. Bernard in the passage in which he 
contrasts the amor carnalis Christi, which is moved by the 
invisibilis Deus in carne visus, and the amor spiritualis Dei. 
The former is the love of him who Christo passo pie com- 
patitur, compungitur, et movetur facile ad memoriam 
horum que pertulit; the latter is that of him who justitie 
zelo semper est accensus, qui veritatem ubique zelat, qui 
Sapientiea fervet studiis; cui amica sanctitas vite, et morum 
disciplina. This latter love is directed towards the Verbum, 
rather as He is justitia, veritas, sapientia, and the like, than 
as He is caro. Such a love is, therefore, an amor virtutis. 
And to love thus is to love valide; whereas the amor 
carnalis, although it may be dulcis, is seducibilis; it may 
be rationabilis, but it is fragilis. The sacrosancta caro may 
be rivalled by other objects, but with the Verbum no other 
object can compete; and the Verbum is, we know, the 
object of the love of the sponsa. Here again the ethical 
is conspicuously fundamental (in Cant. Cant., xx 4-8). 

There is a passage in the Vita Prima (I, xii 59) in which 
William of St. Thierry tells us of his visit to St. Bernard 
at Clairvaux, about the year 1128, both of them being then 
invalids, and of how the Saint, at William’s request— 
quantum tempus illud infirmitatis mee permisit, he ex- 
plains—discoursed to him of the Song of Songs moraliter 
tantum, intermissis mysterits Scripture illius. As to what 
moraliter tantum here means we can scarcely be in doubt, 
when we read that their conference tota die was de spirituali 
physica anime, de medicamentis virtutum contra languores 
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vitiorum. Nor, on the other hand, can we doubt, with 
St. Bernard’s treatise before our eyes, but that the moralia 
were expounded as constituting with the mystica one 
synthetic entity, which might, indeed, to a limited extent 
be analysed, but could, in actual life, never be dissolved. 

When, in the De Diligendo Deo, St. Bernard treats of 
the fourth, the highest, degree of love, he has reached the 
climax of his subject. For the soul to be in a state omnino 
non sentire Seipsum et semetipso exinaniri et pene 
annullari, calestis est conversationis, non humane affec- 
tionis. It is a state experienced raro interdum aut vel 
semel, et hoc ipsum raptim (op. cit., x 27). And then 
there follows the interruption inevitable in this present 
world: Corpus mortis aggravat. 

The language is not unfamiliar. It recalls passages in 
the mystical writings both of St. Augustine and of St. 
Gregory (cf., ¢.g., St. August., Enarr. in Ps. xli 10, and 
St. Greg. Magn., Moral., VIII, xxx 50). But what is 
significant is this—and it is germane to our subject—that 
the last interrupter has a moral claim, whereas its predeces- 
sors can claim but human frailty; and for the rapt soul its 
claim is more potent than that of any of the rest. Quodque 
his violentius est, fraterna revocat caritas. It is, as it were, 
Martha who puts in her plea. And it is founded upon an 
ethical basis. St. Bernard would surely hold that it is 
impossible for the soul to share in the ca@lestis conversatio, 
and at the same time to ignore the needs of its fellows. If 
he could say of the state of rapture sic affici, deificari est, 
then it is not unreasonable to conclude that, in his view, 
deificatio would of necessity involve the duty amare 
proximum in Deo, and that to a degree far higher than is 
— in the case of a man to whom such awe-inspiring 
anguage could not rightly be applied (De Diligendo Deo, 
x, passim). If amor carnalis cannot otherwise than super- 
naturally become amor socialis, it is only because the latter 
is found, alike in its origin and in its perfertion, within 
the Blessed Trinity Itself, in which caritas, che vinculum 
pacis, is the very substantia divina. In the proportion in 
which the soul is the subject of deificatio, in that proportion 
does it share in the moral attributes of God. Scarcely is it 
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by mere chance that St. Bernard places last in his list the 
claim of fraterna caritas; surely he intends to assign it to 
a category different from that of the rest. 

It were, of course, impossible, within the limits of a 
brief article, to do more than touch the fringe of the 
subject. The range of St. Bernard’s mystical writings is 
extensive; for, indeed, although certain treatises are dis- 
tinctively mystical, the element of mysticism is entirely 
absent from very little that he wrote. Even in his corre- 
spondence he rarely grapples with a moral problem that he 
does not elucidate it by reference to some mystical verity. 
See, for example, the letter in which he gently, but firmly, 
corrects the wounded love of William of St. Thierry 
(Epist., lxxxv). Trahe nos post te, ut te apprehendamus, 
et tecum amplius accipiamus, unde largius diligamus, he 
prays, losing himself, as it would seem, in contemplation, 
as he dictates the words. And, in fact, so steeped are his 
writings in the language of the Sapiential Books and of the 
Song of Songs that the reminiscences are something of a 
touchstone of the genuine Bernardina. 


WATKIN WILLIAMS. 
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Art. 7.—THE MARRIAGE OF JAMES III 


Part I 
1, The Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle (Historical MSS. Com. 


mission). 

2. Narratives of the Detention, Liberation and Marriage of 
Maria Clementina Stuart, styled Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, together with other papers relating to the affair, 
edited by Sir John Gilbert, Secretary of the Irish Public 
Record Office (1894). | 

3. Historical Notes on the services of Irish Officers in the French 
Army, addressed to the National Assembly by General 
Arthur Dillon (1792). 


TRANGELY little is known of the men and women 
who followed James II and his family into exile after 
the great betrayal of 1689. They were numerous; for in 
1692 more than 20,000 Irishmen were serving in the 
French Army alone, and the ranks of the Irish Regiments 
were kept filled during the following half-century by 
successive migrations of the Wild Geese. The number of 
English and Scottish Jacobites in France and other coun- 
tries does not seem ever to have been accurately recorded, 
but must have been considerable. Many from all three 
nations played a great part in Continental wars and 
diplomacy, and founded noble and princely families in 
Spain and France, the Germanies, and Russia. In the record 
of their wandering, adventurous lives, if it could be pieced 
together, there is a store of treasure awaiting the maker of 
historical romances. But the way is arduous and un- 
mapped; since last as well as first the Whig dogs have had 
the best of it. 

The Stuart Papers at Windsor Castle offer fewer clues 
than one would expect, though some might surely be found 
in that portion of the papers which the Commissioners of 
1819 pronounced “ wholly uninteresting,” consisting as it 
did of “letters from followers of the Pretender soliciting 
pecuniary assistance, or giving details of their domestic 
transactions and private affairs.” 

Doubtless the Wild Geese (to use the name by which 
the exiles were known in Ireland) deserved the comfortable 
contempt of the Commissioners; for the most part of those 
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who did not find death upon the battlefield lived out their 
lives in poverty and obscurity. 


“'War-dogs, hungry and grey, 
Gnawing a naked bone, 
Fighters in every clime, 
Every cause but their own.” 


Yet—so diverse are men’s minds—I confess that, for 
my part, I find more pleasure in attempting to trace the 
fortunes of these poor gentlemen than in reading again of 
the tortuous intrigues of Whig and Tory statesmen, or in 
calculating just how often John Churchill, Duke of Mar!- 
borough, turned his coat. | 

To but a few came the chance of such an adventure as 
is recalled in these pages—an adventure which for some 
weeks delighted or enraged all Europe. It fell out in this 
wise. At the beginning of 1719, the Prince variously 
known as the Chevalier de St. George, as the Old Pretender, 
and as King James III and VIII, sole remaining repre- 
sentative in the direct line of the House of Stuart, was 
already thirty years old. Should he die without issue, the 
succession must necessarily pass to the House of Savoy— 
in which case, good-bye to all hope of seeing George I go 
packing back to Hanover. For, if one section in Great 
Britain was willing to put up with George, though a 
foreigner, and another ready to welcome James III, 
though a Catholic, hardly even the most fervent legitimist 
would have risked life and property for a prince who com- 
bined in his own person both these disadvantages. Thus 
it is not surprising that soon after his father’s death in 
1701, and before he had himself completed his fifteenth 
year, the question of the young king’s marriage should 
have begun to be seriously canvassed between his mother 
and her advisers, whether at home or at St. Germains. 

Mr. Martin Haile, author of an excellent Life of James 
Francis Edward, tells us that the first alliance suggested 
for him was with no less unexpected a person than a 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. If this suggestion 
was made with Marlborough’s assent, and by him seriously 
intended, the prospects of a Restoration must just then 
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have seemed bright indeed; for, as Lord Caryll, the Queen 
Mother’s Secretary, justly remarks: ‘ You know well how 
true that merchant is to his own interest.” Then for some 
years the marriage question drops into the background, 
James’s own mind being set rather on thoughts of war 
than of wedding-bells. ) Pe the failure of the expedition 
of 1708, James obtained permission to join the French 
Army in Flanders, distinguishing himself by his courage 
on the field—more especially at Malplaquet, where, dis- 
daining to hide the pale blue ribbon across his breast, he 
led twelve cavalry charges, and finally broke and dispersed 
the German horse “ with a valliant intrepidity which won 
the admiration of both friend and foe; if, indeed, the 
English soldiers, who all drank his health that night, could 
be counted among the latter. . . .” “That battle,” says 
St. Simon, “was lost in spite of the efforts and example 
of the King of England.” 

But about the time of the secret negotiations which led 
to the Peace of Utrecht, the question crops up again in 
the shape of a proposed double marriage between the 
Princess Marie-Louise of England and Charles XII of 
Sweden, and between that king’s sister, the Princess Ulrica, 
and James III. Then, in January, 1714, James was advised 
to ask for the hand of an Austrian archduchess. Queen 
Mary of Modena, Berwick, and M. de Torcy, the French 
Foreign Minister, all approved of the suggestion; but 
the reigning Emperor, Charles VI, though, in Berwick’s 
opinion, he would not only accept, but solicit, such an 
alliance if once James “were at home,” could not be 
brought to give a definite answer. 

The Elector of Bavaria (himself at this time an exile) 
es his own daughter as a suitable bride; and, shortly 
before the death of Louis XIV, the hint of a similar offer 


was received from the Duke of Orleans. Marriage with 
a daughter of Charles Philip, Elector Palatine, was very 
seriously considered on both sides; while early in 1717 
James, who so far had been a passive instrument in the 
hands of his advisers, himself sought the Duke of Modena’s 
consent to his marriage with the eldest of his d’Este cousins. 
For her he seems to have had a sincere and ardent affection. 
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But the Duke, after some hesitation, sent a curt refusal. 
The truth was that George I was now pretty firmly estab- 
lished on the throne, and had succeeded in attaching to 
himself both the Regent d’Orléans and the Emperor, each 
of whom had need of English support against the pre- 
tensions of Philip V. And what neither of these dared do 
was hardly to be attempted by smaller folk. As Owen 
O’Rourke, James’s envoy to Leusion pithily remarks: 
“Unless success makes them our friends, all we are to 
expect from them is a helpless interior pity.” Indeed, as 
one reads the confidential messages sent by Jacobite agents, 
one is again and again reminded of a passage in Miss 
Edgeworth’s most famous novel; that wherein the old 
steward, Thady Quirk, relates how it came into his head 
to call on a number of Sir Condy’s neighbours “ that were 
his friends and would go to Cork to serve him any day of 
the year,” and try to borrow “a trifle of cash” for his 
master : 

“ They all treated me very civil for the most part,” says 
Thady, “and asked a great many questions very kind about 
all the family, and were greatly surprised to hear that Castle 
Rackrent was sold aa my master at the lodge for his 
health; and they all pitied him greatly, and he had their 
good wishes if that would do, but money was a thing they 
unfortunately had not any of them at this time to spare.” 

Both the and the fashion of his uncle’s refusal hurt 
James very sorely, and must have made him more than 
ever averse from fresh efforts. On the other hand, he was 
being continually pressed by his advisers. Thus we find 
Lord Oxford writing, on August 18, 1717,* that “the 
circumstances of his (James’s) affairs absolutely require a 
speedy marriage. What would have been an indifferent 
thing to anybody else is absolutely necessary to him. It is 
security to himself, it is satisfaction to his friends, it will 
be confusion to his enemies, and render the remainder of 
his life prosperous.” 

The Queen Mother was not less eager. “I have,” she 
writes,t “and shall press him to marry anyone provided 
she be an honest woman and a gentlewoman, rather than 


* Stuart Papers, vol. iv., p. 545. t Ibid., vol. iii., p. 507. 
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putt it off any longer, for I see very well the necessity and 
the consequences of it.” 

The Duke of Modena’s decision proving unalterable, it 
was determined during the autumn of 1717 to send on a 
round of visits to various Courts a special envoy, who should 
see certain ladies with his own eyes and report how far any 
of them might be eligible. For obvious reasons none of 
the more prominent members of James’s circle could be 
employed in this service. On the other hand, the envoy 
must be a man of good birth and breeding, secret and 
courageous, and possess the full confidence of the King. 
The choice fell upon Charles Wogan of Rathcoffey, a 
young Irish soldier, who, taken prisoner in ’1§ at Preston, 
had succeeded in escaping to France, where he had already 
been employed on several important missions. Wogan’s 
subsequent adventures are related by himself with much 
vivacity and wit, partly in letters to the Duke of Mar, 
partly in narrative composed many years afterwards for 
the amusement of Marie Leszczynska, Queen of France. 
His departure was delayed for some weeks by the receipt 
of a startling proposal from Peter the Great. The Czar, 
who detested George of Hanover and was perhaps the 
only reigning prince who had no reason to fear him, 
spontaneously offered James one of his daughters. Queen 
Mary, certain that the match would have great advantages, 
though “some inconveniences too, if the King of Sweden 
and the Czar should not become friends, and if it be true, 
as I am told, that the Czar’s daughter is but a child of 
thirteen years of age,” sent an express to James with the 
news; and in the meantime detained Wogan in Paris. 
James, however, set rather on securing an agreeable wife 
and pleasant companion than on speculating further in 
political alliances, and fearing the Czar — change his 


mind—as, in fact, happened some weeks later—ordered 


that Wogan should set out immediately. Accordingly, 
Wogan left Paris at the end of January, 1718, and pro- 
ceeded to the Court of Baden-Baden. Of Prince Lewis’s 
daughter he reports that she and her brother “are the two 
most complete pieces of miniature I ever beheld in flesh 
and blood. The daughter is about thirteen and her brother 
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eleven, but both are of the size we generally find in seven 
or at most eight. The daughter has fair hair, pretty eyes, 
features and shape, but all little to a degree that it is not 
reasonable nor scarce natural for any man to think of her.” 

The youngest daughter of the Countess of Furstemberg 
is more favourably described, being “of a very advan- 
tageous size, about eighteen, firmly shaped, but a little 
lank about the hips, which I reckon to be owing to the 
disposition she still seems to be in of growing taller and 
that probably hinders her from growing flesh.” She has 
“a great deal of art and conversation,” and her countenance 
shows good humour and modesty. Her family, too, is 
“of unquestionable antiquity and distinction and sovereign 
of a country not inferior to Baden.” 

His instructions to make enquiry regarding the Princess 
of Saxony having been cancelled, Wogan now proceeded 
to the Court of James Sobieski, son of the great King 
John III of Pond, hammer of the Turks, and himself an 
unsuccessful pretender to the Polish throne. Here he was 
no longer in the necessity of passing as Mr. Germain, an 
English gentleman curious of seeing the sights of Europe, 
but adopted the somewhat transparent pseudonym of the 
Chevalier Warner. A kinsman, Major O’Reilly, was 
Governor of Onalau; and, on O’Reilly’s introduction, 
Wogan was at cnce made welcome by all the principal 
people of the city. The ostensible purpose of his visit was 
to g° as a volunteer against the Turks. But there was— 
so far as the Court was concerned—little need for any 
disguise. Prince James and his entourage were for the 
Stuart cause to a man, and M. de Chateaudoux, a French- 
man in the Prince’s service, an old friend of James II. 

Wogan found the Court more splendid and more gay 
than he had expected, for “Prince James, like all the 
Polish lords, has 10 notion of saving money or coming to 
any account with his domestics, who consequently a dow 
him.” 

Of the youngest daughter, Clementina, he writes: “ She 
is the icine of the family by the advantage she has over 
the others in poirt of sense, evenness of temper and a very 
becoming modesty, is about fifteen, but much of low 
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stature, though taller by almost the head than Prince 
Lewis’ daughter, light brown hair, very pretty black eyes 
and sented! little features, with a good shape and a 
behaviour already as much formed, as regular and as 
becoming as can arise from good education and good sense : 
very devout and no manner of airs or variety of humour. 
She has a good mixture of haughtiness in her composition, 
but cunning enough to disguise it upon occasion. .. . 
She is like Prince James Sobieski, and for this and, indeed, 
many other reasons, is his favorite, and he has pro- 
fessed more than once that, if the marriage was — 
to the King, he would make the provision much more 
considerable to her than to either of the others.” She would 
“be perhaps the most desirable wife in Europe for a 
Prince.”* 

Wogan was back before the end of March at Urbino. 
But James, though favourably impressed, had, before 
coming to a decision, to wait for further news of the 
Russian offer. Queen Mary’s death and his own illness 
occasioned further delays; but towards the end of June 
James Murray, one of the King’s most intimate and faithful 
friends, was dispatched to Ohlau, with formal proposals 
for the hand of the Princess Clementina. Three days after 
Murray’s arrival the marriage contract was signed, Prince 
James promising that his daughter should set out for Italy 
within three months of its ratification. A minor difficulty 
now presented itself, however; inasmuch as the Prince 
desired the marriage to take place by proxy within the 
German frontier; while the King, who could not without 
imprudence leave Italian territory, wished to be personally 
present, and suggested Ferrara as the place of meeting. 
Eventually the _ om gave way; and, the Pope having 
meantime given a dispensation permitting the marriage to 
be contracted either in person or by proxy before any priest 
the King might choose and, if necessary, in a private 
chamber, Clementina and her mother se: out from Ohlau 
on the evening of the 13th of September. Unfortunately, 
as we learn from Colonel John Hay, wao had been sent 
to meet them, the Princess Mother—though writing to 
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James, “The eagerness you display increases mine and 
makes me wish for wings to fly thither. We shall make 
all the haste we can, consistent with my daughter’s health, 
which is hitherto very good ”—insisted upon travelling 
with a mountain of baggage, four chariots, thirty-six horses, 
and a great retinue of servants. Meanwhile King vee 
agents had been busy at Vienna, with the result that when 
the party reached Innspruck it was met by two members 
of the Council of Regency, who “ with all civility ” desired 
the Princesses to remain there until further orders should 
be received. “ Your favorite,” writes Colonel Hay to the 
King, “is perfectly well, though not a little cast down. 
What will follow on it God knows, but we must hope for 
the best.” 

Upon receipt of this disquieting news, James at once 
invoked, not in vain, the aid of the Pope; while the 
Empress Mother, furious at the arrest of her sister and 
niece, also used her good offices. But the Emperor would 
not—or rather perhaps dared not—order their release, 
though he seems to have given the Innspruck authorities 
a private wigging for their officiousness. At this point 
Charles Wogan again enters the scene. Armed with the 
King’s authority to attempt a rescue, and furnished with a 
passport in the name of the Comte de Cernes, a Flemish 
gentleman on pilgrimage to Loretto with his family, Wogan 
set out for Bologna; whence he travelled, in the guise 
of a French merchant, to Innspruck. There he found means 
to visit the prisoners, both of whom were ready to play 
their part in the adventure, provided the assent of Prince 
James Sobieski was obtained. This assent the Prince was 
at first unwilling to give, saying not unreasonably, “ que 
ce n’étoit plus le saison pour de pareilles Don-Quichotades.” 
But after Wogan had begged to be excused from accepting 
the New Year’s gift of a turquoise snuffbox “ discovered 
by John Sobieski in the tent of the Grand Vizier on the 
day of the famous battle of Vienna ”—being, as he says, 
unwilling to return with a present for himself and a refusal 
for his master—James Sobieski changed his mind. On the 
2nd of January he gave the delighted envoy a plein-pouvoir, 
wherein he stated his determination never to consent to 
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the marriage of his daughter Clementina with any other 
than His Majesty James III of England, and his express 
orders that his wife and daughter and their household at 
Innspruck should in all things follow the directions given 
them by Wogan. Having foiled the untimely curiosity of 
a certain Comtesse de Berg, and having ensured the silence 
of another German (whom the Prince had incautiously let 
into the secret) by a promise to have him made English 
Ambassador at Stockholm, Wogan left Ohlau at the begin- 
ning of February, 1719, ostentatiously taking the road to 
Prague (where Madame de Berg’s brother, the Governor, 
had made ready to arrest him) in a magnificent carriage 
drawn by six horses. Arrived at the first stopping-place, 
he feigned sickness, sent back the carriage, and posted off 
to Vienna, hoping to find that at the eleventh hour the 
Pope’s efforts had been successful. But there he quickly 
became aware “ that the English of King George had much 
more effect upon the Court than all the Latin of his 
Holiness.” A second disappointment, too, was in store for 
him. It had been arranged that the Starosta Chlebonski 
and his wife should accompany the Princess Clementina in 
her flight; but now Prince James wrote that the Starosta, 
fearing the loss of his Silesian estates, and troubled in con- 
science about acting directly against the Emperor, whose 
vassal he was, had retracted his promise; and (worse still) 
that he himself had now no choice but to withdraw his 
consent. 

Not daring to attract further suspicion by a return to 
Ohlau, Wogan sent thither one of the King’s servants, 
Michel Vezzosi, a Florentine, who had been instrumental 
in securing Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower. So 
well did Vezzosi acquit himself of his mission that by the 
beginning of April he was back from Poland, bringing a 
renewal of the plein-pouvoir. In the interval Wogan had 
made his way to Alsace, where the Irish Regiment of his 
cousin, General Count Dillon, was quartered. Half the 
officers of this were, he says, kinsmen of his own. The 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Lally,* was let into the secret, together 


* This Lally I take to have been a kinsman of the famous and unfortunate 
Comte de Lally-Tollendal (executed in 1766, after the loss of Pondicherry), who 
held a commission in Dillon's Regiment in 1744. 
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with Major Richard Gaydon, Knight of St. Louis, and 
Captains Misset and O’Toole. It being necessary to find 
a lady for companion to the Princess during her journey, 
recourse was had to the services of Mrs. Misset, a gentle- 
woman of Irish birth, but bred in France. 

“This lady seemed very fit for the purpose, for the 
comliness of her person and the agreeableness of her mien, 
for her discretion, for the sweetness of her disposition, and 
for the solidity of her judgment. But she would have to 
surmount a delicate and timorous constitution, a great 
tenderness for her parents, of whom she was the only 
comfort, and, above all, the considerations of her condition, 
being then gone some months with child.”* 

Notwithstanding these good grounds for refusal and the 
appalling discomfort and risk of the journey, Mrs. Misset 
did not hesitate to agree to what was proposed; nor did her 
husband and his brother officers, although the best they 
could hope for was to be broken (orders having just been 
received from Paris that all officers must be with their 
regiments on the 2oth of April under penalty of being dis- 
missed the service), and the worst to be hanged or live out 
the remainder of their lives in an Austrian prison. 

The little party set out from Strasbourg on the 16th of 
April, crossed the Austrian frontier at Kehl—where Misset 
and O’Toole fired off their pistols, by way of declaration 
of war upon the Emperor—and hastened, by way of 
Rastadt, to Nazareith, a village in the Tyrol, whence Misset 
was sent on with letters to Chateaudoux. Throughout the 
journey Mrs. Misset played the part of the Comtesse de 
Cernes, Gaydon of her mari de théatre, Wogan of her 
brother; while Misset and O’Toole passed as men-servants. 
With them went Michel Vezzosi and Mrs. Misset’s maid, 
Jannetou, destined to be left at Innspruck in the place of 
the Princess Clementina. This girl was devoted to O’Toole, 
and had been told that the purpose of the expedition was 
to carry off his fiancée, a Gerinan heiress shut up by her 
relatives in a convent. 

So far all had gone marvellously well; for, though the 


* Narrative written by Brother Bonaventura Boylan, in the College of 
St. Anthony of Padua, Louvain, in the year of Our Lord, 1722. 
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passports were several times challenged, O’ Toole, who spoke 
German fluently, was able to carry things with a high hand. 
But now three unexpected difficulties presented themselves. 
First, letters from Innspruck showed that the Princess 
Elizabeth had suddenly lost heart and desired the rescue 
to be postponed. Next, it appeared that the Prince of 
Baden, a suitor for the hand of Princess Clementina, was 
actually in Innspruck and, with his mother, was besieging 
the two prisoners day and night—a thing which made rescue 
more than ever hazardous. Finally, when these obstacles 
were removed, the first by Wogan’s firmness, the second 
by the departure of the Prince, a third suddenly cropped 
up which, trivial and even ridiculous in itself, threatened 
to be more effectual in wrecking King James’s marriage 
than all the gold of London or military power of Vienna. 
And this obstacle? Nothing more—or rather nothing less 
—than the high-heeled shoes of Mademoiselle Jannetou. 
For, whereas Clementina was of something less than middle 
stature, Jannetou could measure herself without disad- 
vantage, back to back, with the tallest man in Dillon’s 
Regiment, insisting, moreover—it was her one piece of 
coquetry—upon wearing shoes with heels fully five inches 
high. Now it was to be feared that the stupidest of 
sentinels might become suspicious if he were to see a 
giantess enter, and an ordinary mortal leave, the house in 
which the Princess was lodged: and Wogan had prudently 
caused a pair of heelless slippers to be made by the village 
shoemaker. Alas! at sight of these Jannetou became a 
fury. For a whole hour she sobbed and roared, tore her 
hair, kicked the unhappy cobbler in the stomach, and hit 
out with her fists at anyone who approached her. The 
threats and entreaties of the four men were equally vain. 
At length Mrs. Misset, falling on her knees, made a suc- 
cessful appeal to Jannetou’s good-nature. The girl’s sobs 
gradually ceased, and in sultry silence she allowed the 
accursed slippers to be placed upon her feet. At dawn on 
the 27th of April, Wogan and his companions set out to 
complete the final stage of the journey to Innspruck. 


(End of first part of article.) 
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Arr. 8.—THE “ACTION FRANCAISE” 
AND THE HOLY SEE 


M ssa than a year has passed since, in the last days 
of August, 1926, Cardinal Andrieu, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux, startled France by issuing his now 
famous manifesto against M. Maurras and the “ Action 
Francaise.” Within four months from the appearance of 
that unexpected and highly controversial manifesto, the 
Holy Father himself had not only intervened in support 
of the severe criticisms against the movement which had 
been expressed by Cardinal Andrieu, but had decreed that 
the hitherto unpublished condemnation of M. Maurras 
and his journal should be formally promulgated. Those 
few months were filled with a vehement controversy, in 
the course of which the ction Francaise newspaper and 
all the leaders of the movement, Catholic as well as non- 
Catholic, moved steadily from defence of their own 
position to open defiance of the Holy See. The formal 
condemnation which was made public in the first weeks of 
1927 had become inevitable in view of their defiant and 
utterly hostile attitude towards the Vatican. But the 
attack upon M. Maurras and his doctrines and _ his 
political movement was delivered so suddenly, and in such 
misleading terms at first, that the issue became much 
more complicated than it might otherwise have been. 

To anyone who has followed the development of the 
controversy throughout, it is scarcely surprising that the 
condemnation led to much bitter feeling and » tr 
ment in France; or that, in face of so many conflicting 
factors, there should still be a general feeling of mystifica- 
tion among Catholics outside of France. Yet the Pope 
has repeatedly urged that his actions in the matter should 
be fully explained and made clear; and in so far as 
bitterness and resentment have resulted from his own 
action, no blame most certainly can be attributed to the 
Holy Father. From his very first intervention, giving 
general support to Cardinal Andrieu’s manifesto of 
August, 1926, Pius XI has never spoken with any 
suggestion of ambiguity or with any trace of interference 
on matters that are not strictly within the jurisdiction of 
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the Holy See in regard to faith and morals. The mysti- 
fication which has undoubtedly followed upon the con- 
demnation is due to two causes : first to the unfortunate 
handling of the initial attack by Cardinal Andrieu, when 
he issued the denunciation in which the Pope soon joined ; 
but, above all, to the persistent and discreditable efforts or 
the “ Action Francaise” leaders themselves to misrepresent 
what the Pope had said and done, and to their deliberate 
suppression of definite and vital statements made by the 
Pope in answer to his critics. 

All that is involved in the condemnation itself may be 
very briefly stated. The “ Action Francaise” is a movement 
founded by a brilliant French publicist, M. Charles 
Maurras, some thirty years ago. It has preached the 
doctrine of royalism to a generation which has lost all 
direct sympathy with the royal family of France as such, 
but which has grown disillusioned with democratic 
government in France. M. Maurras himself came of a 
Republican family in Provence, and he reached the con- 
clusion that France could only be saved by a reversion to 
the monarchy by his study of history and politics. He 
made many converts to his own political creed while he 
developed it ; and the “Action Francaise,” which a few 

ears ago had become a very formidable political force in 

rance, with an influence upon public affairs out of all 
proportion to the very limited support which it could claim 
among the electorate, is in the main a group of men and 
women who areconverts to royalism because they have come 
to disbelieve in democracy, rather than a continuation of the 
old royalist party. It has, of course, received the fullest 
support from the traditional royalists and from the 
old titled nobility ; but their influence in modern France 
is very small. ‘The real influence exercised by the move- 
ment is due to the brilliant gifts and boundless energy and 
persistence and resourcefulness of its creator, M. Charles 
Maurras, and to the band of able disciples and colleagues 
who have gathered round him. 

It was not merely because the Church in France had a 
traditional sympathy with the royal house that the “ Action 
Frangaise " was mainly recruited among Catholics. It had 
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devoted itself especially to the defence of the Church’s 
rights against the anti-Catholic politicians. It had also 
done more than any other body in France to revive 
the cult of Saint Joan of Arc before her canonization. 
And it gained a very wide and influential following, 
especially among the French clergy and in the seminaries, 
because the political philosophy that M. Maurras had 
evolved, in his vehement reaction against the Republic 
and against democracy in general, insisted so strongly 
upon the principle of authority in political life, in contrast 
with the previously fashionable philosophies which had 
attached all importance to liberty and to individualism. 
For these reasons particularly, and for others which can- 
not be enumerated in the space available for this article, a 
very considerable proportion of the Catholics of France 
had undoubtedly come to regard M. Maurras and his 
movement as the sete to, exponents of their own 
attitude and desires in public affairs. More than that, 
the “ Action Frangaise”’ had become generally regarded in 
France, among those who did not read the newspaper or 
follow its politics closely, as being the acknowledged 
organ of the Catholic conservatives, much as the Morning 
Post in England is recognized as the organ of the conser- 
vative diehards, whether they belong to the old aristocracy 
or are intellectual supporters of the doctrines of strong 
government that it expounds. 

It is important to note that for several years before 
the intervention by Cardinal Andrieu, and indeed since 
before the war, there had been a surprising absence of any 
organized protest among Catholics in France against this 
claim, openly and often made by the “ Action Frangaise,”” 
that it represented the wishes of the Church, or against 
the popular impression that this claim was well founded. 
The many thousands of devout Catholics who followed 
M. Maurras and his colleagues (most of whom were, in 
fact, conspicuous Catholic laymen) had no reason to 
believe that the movement in which they trusted so fully 
and to which they gave such fervent devotion was likely, 
or even liable, to incur condemnation by the Holy See. 
On the contrary, there were many reasons for believing 
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that the movement and its chief exponents enjoyed the 
favour of the highest authorities in the Church. A 
famous Cardinal, one of the royalists of the old régime 
who died only a few years ago at a great age, Cardinal de 
Cabriéres, had even occupied a chair in the teaching 
institute which the “ Action Francaise’ had founded as the 
principal organ for propagating its ideas. Other Cardinals 
had publicly expressed their sympathy and approval for 
much, if not for all, of its programme. There had been 
many most sincere and flattering tributes to M. Maurras 
personally for his courageous defence of the Church 
against the anticlerical laws, and especially for having 
dared, in the height of the war, to assume the defence of 
Pope Benedict XV when his efforts to make peace had 
incurred the resentment even of many prominent 
Catholics. 

Why, then, was the movement so suddenly condemned 
after it had received so much support from high ecclesi- 
astics for many years—after it had admittedly done so 
much for the Church, and when it was undoubtedly led 
to a great extent by men who were conspicuous for their 
real devotion to the Church ? What actually was con- 
demned? The formal condemnation did not take place 
until the controversy had developed on lines which had 
carried the Catholic leaders of the movement very far 
indeed from their old professions of loyalty and devotion 
to the Holy See. The fact that this happened un- 
doubtedly showed that there had been plenty of ground 
for condemning it. But at the outset the condemnation had 
been no more than a very grave warning by the Pope con- 
cerning certain doctrines taught by the “ Action Frangaise ”’ 
and especially by M. Maurras, which in themselves were 
contrary to Catholic teaching, and which in their results 
were likely to lead Catholics astray. And in the final 
outcome the Pope did no more than condemn precisely 
what had been condemned thirteen years before by Pope 
Pius X. Five books by M. Charles Maurras were 
placed upon the Index, several of them being early works 
which very few of his followers have ever read, and the 
Action Frangaise newspaper was placed upon the Index, 
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just as its predecessor, the fortnightly review of the same 


title which later developed into a daily newspaper, had 
been condemned by the Congregation of the Index. The 
only difference was that, since Cardinal Andrieu’s de- 
nunciation, the newspaper had rapidly become an organ 
openly challenging the authority of the Holy See, whereas 
the former publication merely taught the doctrines which 
were contained in the books of M. Maurras that had 
been condemned. In addition to this placing of certain 
publications upon the Index, the Pope naturally con- 
demned the political movement as well, and forbade any 
Catholic to remain a member of it. 

What most distressed the Catholic members of the 
movement from the opening of the attack by Cardinal 
Andrieu, and what still perplexes many Catholics outside 
of France, is why the condemnation should have been 
delivered at all after so many years of silence and forbear- 
ance? Why, if the doctrines of M. Maurras required 
condemnation, had it not been done long before, and 
especially when the matter was fully discussed in Rome 
in the year before the Great War? M. Maurras and his 
movement had given much valuable assistance to the 
Church in France in the long interval since that time. 
What reason was there for interference now? And in 
any case, what could there be to condemn in a movement 
which had won support and personal expressions of grati- 
tude from so many dignitaries of the Church ? 

The answer, in the light of after events, is quite plain. 
But an immense amount of misunderstanding and bitterness 
would probably have been avoided if the manifesto which 
first launched the denunciation had been more carefully 
prepared. There had been many reasons for condemning 
M. Maurras for a long time. The denunciation of him 
last year was the result of three direct causes. In the first 
place, strong and most urgent representations were made 
to the Holy See from France on a number of different 
grounds, to beseech a formal intervention which would dis- 
sociate the Church from the “Action Frangaise.” Secondly, 
the “ Action Francaise,’ with its violent politics and its 
gospel of implacable hatred against Germany, had adopted 
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an attitude which was in direct conflict with the pacificatory 
efforts of the Holy See since the war ; and more particu- 
larly the “‘ Action Frangaise”” had been for some time con- 
ducting an outrageous campaign of personal calumny and 
misrepresentation against the Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
Cardinal Ceretti. Thirdly, it had become known in 
Belgium almost by accident that M. Maurras had acquired 
an extraordinary and unsuspected ascendancy over the 
minds of the young men and women in the universities 
there. This discovery led to an elaborate inquiry being 
instituted among the theologians in Belgium as to whether 
M. Maurras, as a non-Catholic who professed his belief in 
pagan principles, was a desirable master for Catholic 
students ; and the answer was overwhelmingly hostile to 
him. The Belgian hierarchy thereupon made such urgent 
and insistent appeals to Rome for a definite pronounce- 
ment against M. Maurras and his teaching that the Pope 
afterwards said to Mgr. Baudrillart at a private audience 
that it was this appeal from Belgium that decided him to 
take action. 

It was very soon after the Pope had come to this 
decision that Cardinal Andrieu delivered his first attack 
upon the “ Action Frangaise”’ in the Aquitaine, the diocesan 
organ of Bordeaux. It was published as a considered 
reply to a group of young men who had asked him 
whether or not Catholics could safely trust themselves to 
the political guidance of the “ Action Frangaise” and its 
leaders. Considering the gravity of its nature, the 
Cardinal’s letter can only be described as a lamentable 
document. The “ Action Frangaise”’ was very soon able to 
show, by a comparison of the texts, that many sentences 
and passages in the Cardinal’s attack upon itself were 
derived with very little alteration from a pamphlet attacking 
the “ Action Frangaise,’’ which had been published in the 
previous year in Belgium by the Catholic lawyer and 
publicist, M. Passelecg ; and that the Cardinal even re- 
peated several very important inaccuracies from M. Passe- 
lecq’s pamphlet, while basing upon them some of his 
most serious accusations against the movement. For 
instance, His Eminence attributed to the leaders of the 
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movement, as an illustration of the consequences of their 
teaching, the phrase “God may not enter into our obser- 
vatories.”" The phrase had been quoted in M. Passelecq’s 
pamphlet, and the “Action Frangaise”’ naturally recognized 
its origin. It offered a reward of 100,000 francs to 
anyone who could show where any of its leaders had 
ever used such a phrase. Nearly a year later—several 
months after the formal condemnation of the movement 
had taken place—Cardinal Andrieu in an official com- 
munication to his own Aquitaine, withdrew this accusation. 
There were other inaccuracies also ; for instance, where 
the Cardinal even accused the leaders of the movement 
of demanding the restoration of slavery. On this point 
also the Action Francaise offered a reward of the same 
amount to anyone who could show where such teaching 
had been put forward by any of them ; but the statement 
remains uncorrected and embodied in the momentous 
document with which the Cardinal so unfortunately de- 
livered the first blow in what was seen afterwards to be a 
deliberate denunciation by the highest authorities. But 
apart from these minor inaccuracies, which seemed to 
prove that the Cardinal’s letter was no more than the 
expression of his individual opinions, much more unfortu- 
nate was the Cardinal’s vague reference throughout in 
sweeping terms to “/es dirigeants de T Action Frangaise.” 
His attack was quite obviously aimed at M. Maurras, 
because most of the criticisms which he directed against 
the movement were based on quotations from his works, 
But instead of making it quite plain whom he was attack- 
ing, the Cardinal most unfortunately tried to associate all 
the leaders of the movement with doctrines which even 
M. Maurras repudiated with vehemence, and which the 
Catholic leaders very naturally protested that they had 
never held, and still less had taught. 

For several months, and indeed right up almost until the 
eve of the condemnation itself, the whole controversy was 
obscured, complicated, and embittered by these short- 
comings in Cardinal Andrieu’s letter. The Catholic leaders 


of the movement, confronted with this unexpected attack .. 
from Bordeaux, might well be excused for thinking that °””.. 
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such a document could not be the prelude to a direct 
intervention by the Holy See. They lost no time in 
drafting a collective protest, signed by nearly a score of 
well-known Catholics, which complained that the Cardinal 
must have been sadly misinformed in identifying them 
with doctrines which they did not admit that even 
M. Maurras had ever put forward, even in his early 
literary works. Their letter was written in respectful but 
emphatic terms. It had an immediate sequel which was 
to have repercussions a year afterwards. Cardinal Billot 
in Rome, the Jesuit theologian who had been made a 
Cardinal by Pope Pius X balers the war for his services in 
the condemnation of the Modernists, wrote a personal 
note to M. Léon Daudet conveying to him his warm 
personal congratulations on the reply of the Catholic 
leaders to Cardinal Andrieu. The note was strictly 
private, but it was circulated among the supporters of the 
“ Action Francaise,” and after a time it appeared in print in 
several provincial newspapers. The Osservatore Romanoa 
few weeks later published an official announcement stating 
that the Cardinal had been to the Pope to make a formal 
apology and desired that the letter should be regarded as 
never having been written. And in September of this 
year Cardinal Billot’s renewed requests to be allowed to 
resign his Cardinalate were at last granted. But his letter 
remains one of the most important documents in the con- 
troversy, for it showed how little the French hierarchy 
can have expected a formal condemnation of the “ Action 
Francaise.” Most of them still refused to believe that the 
Catholic leaders of the movement would ever challenge a 
direct and explicit intervention by the Pope himself. 
Cardinal Billot was by no means alone in his dislike ot 
the form of Cardinal Andrieu’s intervention. Cardinal 
Maurin in Lyons very soon published a statement drawin 
attention to the Pope’s intervention in sympathy wit 
Cardinal Andrieu, and expressing the hope that after this 
solemn warning the matter might rest where it was. 
Cardinal Dubois in Paris, in supporting the Pope, similarly 
-. paid tribute to the zeal for Catholic good works shown by 
the “ Action Francaise’ supporters in Paris. Most notable 
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of all was the carefully reasoned contribution made by 
Cardinal Charost in Rennes within a few weeks before the 
Pope’s final condemnation, in which he gave M. Maurras 
personally, and other leaders of the movement also, credit 
for having done immense service to the Church and for 
having produced the first serious counter-revolutionary 
movement in philosophy since the days of the Encyclo- 

eedists in the eighteenth century. Other communications 
ent French bishops showed that Mgr. Marty of Mont- 
auban was not the only one who had strong sympathies 
with the movement, and who refused to believe that the 
Pope contemplated a formal condemnation or intended 
more than a warning against certain aspects of the teaching 
of M. Maurras—in regard to which he claimed that the 
Catholics of the “ Action Frangaise”’ were already on their 

uard. 
. Yet nothing is more striking in the whole controversy 
than the fact that the “ Action Frangaise,”” which had begun 
with so much sympathy among Catholics and even among 
the hierarchy, saw that sympathy swiftly changed to dis- 
illusion from week to week as the controversy developed. 
The principal complaint against the teaching of M. Maurras 
at the outset had been that his theories of political philo- 
sophy placed party politics before religion, and that, when 
the test came, Catholics would surely be misled into 
following him against the commands of the Church. 
That, in fact, was precisely what the events demonstrated, 
to the dismay of those who had hitherto believed that 
M. Maurras was sincere in his respect for authority, and 
that the Catholic influences which surrounded him would 
always prevail. The influence of his Catholic associates 
proved to be negligible when the test was actually applied. 
Space does not permit any discussion here of the various 
urgent reasons that induced many influential Catholics in 
France to press for a condemnation of the movement, on 
the ground that it taught pagan principles of politics, and 
that the alleged respect for Authority which M. Maurras 
inculcated was scarcely different from the gospel of the 
Superman that Nietzsche had impressed upon Prussia 
before the war. At any rate, the test was applied, and for 
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reasons which were amply sufficient. And when con- 
fronted with it, the Catholic leaders of the movement, no 
less than M. Maurras himself, sought not only to justify 
their own position but to prove that the Pope himself had 
no right to interfere. 

The defence of the “ Action Frangaise,” which began by 
a quite justifiable protest that Cardinal Andrieu had mis- 
represented its teaching, developed quickly on quite 
different lines. It was very soon urged that the Pope did 
not know what he was talking about ; that he was sur- 
rounded by pro-German agents at the Vatican ; and that 
they had induced him to capitulate to the political enemies 
of the “ Action Francaise” in France. They proceeded to 
claim that Pius X had already considered the whole 
matter and had vindicated M. Maurras ; and before long 
they were openly accusing the present Pope of trying to 
do for political purposes what his predecessor had refused. 
With their genius for inventing conspiracies they concocted 
an amazing story of German intrigue, in which the Pope 
himself before long figured as being an accomplice rather 
than a dupe. He was alleged to be employing his 
Nuncios in the great capitals to work against France in 
the interests of resuscitating some sort of Holy Roman 
Empire in Central Europe through the amalgamation of 
Germany and Austria. He was supposed to be behind 
the separatist movement in Alsace. And his approval of 
the Locarno agreement, expressed in memorable speeches 
by the Nuncios in Paris and in Berlin on New Year's 
Day, was interpreted with amazing perversity as the 
result of an intrigue by M. Briand—who, it was even said, 
had found an opportunity of blackmailing Cardinal Ceretti 
because he had been discovered in compromising circum- 
stances in a raid by the police upon a disorderly house in 
Paris! There was no limit to the calumnies which the 
Catholic leaders, no less than M. Maurras, were ready to 
hurl against any bishop or cardinal, or even the Pope 
himself, when they were criticized on a clear moral issue. 

That a newspaper professing devotion to the Holy See 
should stoop to such forms of attack was in itself sufficient 
to bring about its condemnation. But the condemnation 
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was actually withheld until after the Pope’s speech to the 
Consistory in December, 1926. His references to the 
“ Action Frangaise”’ were followed in the party’s journal 
the next day by a defiant article, which was entitled Non 
Possumus, and declared that the Pope was urging them to 
commit a crime comparable to parricide by asking 
Catholics to sever their connection with the movement. 
On several occasions before this the Pope had given 
detailed and specific answers to his critics, panting out 
that his action had not been determined by any political 
influences whatever.. The whole issue became clearer 
still when at last the documents concerning the condemna- 
tion in 1913 under Pius X were discovered, after having 
been mislaid during the transference of the official files 
of the Index to the buildings of the Holy Office when 
the two Congregations were amalgamated iodus the war. 
The Pope himself explained that, if the documents had 
been available before and if he had known that his 
predecessor had thirteen years before authorized the con- 
demnation but merely delayed its publication, he would 
have adopted a very different procedure throughout. The 
document made havoc of all the concocted story of a plot 
to bring about the destruction of the “ Action Frangaise ”’ 
because of its incorruptible French patriotism. M. 
Maurras had, in fact, been condemned before the war, 
and the whole story of this present intervention being due 
to post-war political influences was shown to be sheer 
nonsense. But the “ Action Francaise ” not only refused to 
believe the Pope’s own word when he declared that he 
had made a close personal study of the books and of the 
newspaper which had been condemned; it would not 
even believe him when he produced the document which 
had been mislaid. It insinuated openly that the document 
had been forged or faked ; and when M. Maurras dis- 
covered that the secretary to the Congregation of the 
Index at the time had been a German prelate, Mgr. 
Esser, he immediately concocted a new story of a con- 
spiracy to fake the document after the death of Pius X. 
In face of such a campaign of calumny and misrepre- 
sentation, how could any sincere Catholic continue to 
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adhere to the “ Action Francaise”? Had Cardinal Andrieu 


stated his case with more moderation and attention to 
detail in the beginning, much of the subsequent contro- 
versy and confusion of issues could have been avoided. 
But the gist of his contention was unquestionably proved. 
Those who had regarded M. Maurras with sympathy had 
to admit that his professions of affection and regard for 
the Holy See were worth nothing whatever when a con- 
flict arose between his political interests and obedience to 
the Holy See. All the apparently academic arguments 
about his fundamental theories of political aaa 
philosophy acquired a new meaning, clear as daylight, 
when the Pope's intervention was met with this flat 
defiance, this campaign of vilification. It was not only in 
regard to practical politics that M. Maurras had led his 
em astray: teaching them an utterly unchristian 
gospel of national hatreds, when the Pope was appealin 

to all Christendom to act in the spirit of brotherhood and 
peace ; and in France risking time after time the election 
of rabidly anticlerical politicians rather than join forces 
with the Catholic republicans to secure the return of those 
who would at least protect the Church from attack. 
More than that, the Pope himself was treated as though 
he were a mere political adversary when he issued instruc- 
tions which would not square with the gospel of the 
“ Action Francaise."’ And, above all, the Extholics, who 
in the Pope’s words had been following an agnostic 
leader “too blindly,” showed that in the last resort they 
would sacrifice their religious convictions rather than 
desert him. The issue had become so clear that there 
was no further room for hesitation or doubt; and in 
March last the whole French hierarchy published a joint 
pastoral letter expressing their complete agreement with 
the Pope’s condemnation, stating in detail the many 
reasons which had proved its complete justification and 
urgency. Only one diocesan bishop declined to sign the 
pastoral letter, Mgr. Marty, the Bishop of Montauban, 
who had long been an ardent supporter of the movement 
because of its vigorous attacks upon the Republic which 
had for so long and so persistently persecuted the Church. 
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But the Pope had never criticized the royalist doctrines 
of the movement, and had, on the contrary, insisted upon 
the full liberty of all Catholics to hold their own views on 
the best forms of government. And so in October last an 
announcement was published that Mgr. Marty also had 
bowed before the supreme wisdom of the Holy See, and 
had recognized how amply its warnings had been fulfilled. 
He was received in private audience “at least twice’ by 
the Holy Father, and he expressed his regrets for any 
temporary insubordination and his complete agreement 
with the decisions and the instructions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. With his submission the last pretence of any 
common ground between Catholicism and the “ Action 
Francaise movement has disappeared. 


DENIS GWYNN. 
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Arr. 9.—ISLAM AND THE “DIVINE COMEDY ” 


Islam and the ‘‘ Divine Comedy.’’ By Miguel Asin. ‘Translated 
and abridged by Harold Sunderland. London: John Murray. 
1926. 


A. Masseron, ‘** Les Sources Musulmanes de la Divine Comédie.”’ 
Dante centenary volume of the Comité Frangais Catholique. 


I. no province of history have the researches of modern 
scholars been more interesting than in the study of 
the relations between Islam and Christendom during the 
Middle Ages. The vastness of the debt owed by European 
culture to the Moslem doctors of Spain and Sicily is a 
matter of common knowledge. That these doctors brought 
back Aristotle and the study of medicine into Europe is 
a commonplace. That for more than three centuries they 
dominated the culture of the West and were the 
acknowledged pioneers in almost all branches of learning 
—these facts are, perhaps, less fully recognized. 

Probably the general reader is too ready to take his ideas 
of the Spanish Moslems exclusively from such great epic 
poems as the Song of Roland and the story of the Cid. 
He thinks of Charles Martel hammering back the hordes 
of Islam from Tours and of Charlemagne posting from end 
to end of his dominions in a ceaseless whirl of campaigns 
against the invader. And he tends to see in the Moslem 
civilization of Spain a persistently and defiantly alien 
element, against which the Christian princes furiously 
hurled themselves with the fierce zeal of Crusaders. Ina 
word, he pictures an almost unbroken state of warfare 
between Christian and infidel, which did not issue in victory 
until the conquest of Granada in the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 

Such a picture is unquestionably a just representation 
of the supremely critical days of Charles Martel and of 
Roncasvalles. But of the medieval period proper it is 
certainly false. During the tenth and eleventh centuries 
Moslem Spain was the admitted centre of Western culture; 
and a great mass of evidence goes to show that the Christian 
and Moslem populations lived together on terms of the 
closest intimacy and inter-association. The reigning 
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houses of Aragon and Castile became allied by marriage 
with the families of the Moorish Kings. Moslem fashions 
and habits were introduced into every department of 
private life. Many of the noblemen of Aragon and 
Languedoc seem to have owned Saracen slaves at a time 
when slavery was practically unknown in the rest of 
Western Christendom; whilst large numbers of Christians, 
taken as prisoners of war, served in the court and in the 
armies of the Emir of Cordova. Translations of the Koran 
and of the great philosophical treatises of the Arab doctors 
began to circulate freely in the schools of Europe. From 
every country came students and travellers, eager to drink 
at the fountain of this new classic culture from the East. 
In the time of King Alphonso the Wise, the fusion of 
the two civilizations received the royal favour, when there 
was founded at Seville a Latin and Arabic university, at 
which Moslem and Christian professors collaborated in 
the teaching of philosophy, medicine, and other sciences. 

But in all this great intellectual movement the Christians 
were admittedly the pupils, whilst the Arab doctors were 
the teachers. The superiority of the latter in realms of 
philosophy was openly acknowledged by many Christian 
thinkers and loudly proclaimed by the Arabs themselves. 
In his history of the sciences the Moslem doctor, Said of 
Toledo, observed that those who lived in the far lands of 
the north—by whom he meant all who lived north of the 
Pyrenees—“ are of cold temperament and never reach 
maturity; they are of great stature and of a white colour. 
But they lack all sharpness of wit and penetration of 
intellect.” 

The influence and dominance of Islam was not, however, 
confined to philosophy and medicine. Averrhoes and 
Avicenna were not the only characteristic figures of Moslem 
achievement. It has been demonstrated conclusively that 
the origins of “courtly” love and of romance are to be 
found in the mystical poetry of Islam—or rather, that 
Islam was the bridge across which these ideas were brought 
into Western Christendom. Courtly love is explained and 
controlled by Ibn Daud of Ispahan, who wrote in the ninth 
century. Ibn Hazm of Cordova, who lived in the eleventh 
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century, has left, in his “Necklace of the Dove,” an 
elaborate treatise on the subject, comparable to Guillaume 
of Lorris’ “ Romance of the Rose.” The beautiful poem, 
“* Aucassin and Nicolette,” is based upon old Arab tales. 
Just as the Sufis and the Banu Odhra inherited directly 
from the Christian hermits of Sinai and Arabia the mystical 
ideals of abstinence and perpetual chastity, so from these 
ideals the romantic poets of Islam, in flat defiance of the 
Koran, developed those lofty ideals of human love, of 
romance and courtesy and Platonic affection, which were 
to re-enter Europe through the lips of the troubadours. 
It may seem fanciful to regard the anchorites of Sinai as the 
heralds of chivalry. Yet the imaginative genius of Islam 
and the virile energy of eleventh-century Christendom 
ive us two essential links in the chain. 

The other great Moslem centre in medieval Europe 
was Sicily. Thoroughly permeated with Islamic influences 
and manners, the island was conquered by the Normans 
in the eleventh century; and before long an almost complete 
fusion of the two elements had taken place in exactly the 
same manner as in Spain. Christians and Moslems held 
offices of state under the Norman Kings. Greek and 
Arabic science formed the basis of university training. 
The Christian women of Palermo adopted the veil and the 
Moslem style of dress. Arabic was as widely spoken as 
any other language. The King himself dressed in Oriental 
fashion and kept a harem; whilst his Court was ordered 
and organized exactly like that of an Eastern Sultan. But 
it was the time d that extraordinary man the Emperor 
Frederick II that the height of Orientalism was reached 
in the Sicilian court. Frederick was surrounded at all 
times by Arabian counsellors, courtiers and officers. He 
kept two harems, one in Italy and the other in Sicily. 
He dressed in Eastern fashion, corresponded with men of 
learning throughout Islam, and travelled widely in the 
Near East. He made a unique collection of Arabic MSS., 
presenting them to the University of Naples, which he 
founded in 1224. The tunic in which he was buried bore 
an Arabic inscription. 

These preliminary remarks may serve to emphasize the 
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dominantly Moslem character of the civilizations of Spain, 
the south of Italy, and even, perhaps, of Languedoc, during 
the early Middle Ages; and to suggest the obvious 
deduction that this Moslem civilization made a deep and 
indelible impression upon the whole culture of Western 
Christendom. Even to-day a great number of Arabic 
words are found in the common speech of Sicily and of 
Malta, and many of the inhabitants are practically bilingual. 
Arab doctors disputed with the Schoolmen in the lecture- 
rooms of Paris. Oriental sovereigns studied as under- 
graduates in the Christian universities. Franciscan and 
Dominican scholars were found in the schools of Baghdad, 
discussing problems of theology and philosophy with the 
greatest doctors of Islam. It was inevitable that every 
department of European thought should have been pro- 
foundly influenced. Perhaps the extent of that influence 
has not yet, even, been fully estimated. 

The most recent and, perhaps, the most revolution 
contribution to the discussion is the work which lies before 
us. The author is Don Miguel Asin, professor of Arabic 
at the University of Madrid. The English edition is an 
abridgement of Don Asin’s La Escatologia Musulmana en 
la “ Divina Comedia,” which appeared some six years ago, 
just prior to the sixth Dante centenary. Mr. Harold 
Sunderland has given us a most admirable translation, in 
which the vigorous and brilliant style of the original work 
has been fully preserved. Moreover, we think that he has 
done wisely in cutting out a certain amount of “docu- 
mentary evidence and critical apparatus that goes to swell 
the Spanish original . . . and is useful and intelligible to 
the specialist only.” In his introduction the Duke of 
Alba tells us that a complete translation is shortly to be 
published in Paris. For the general reader, however, 
Mr. Sunderland’s translation could not be improved upon. 
The book is the work of one of the greatest Arabic scholars 
in Europe; and it is written primarily for scholars. But 
that does not alter the fact that, even to the most erudite 
students of Dante, it came like a bombshell. It has com- 
pletely revolutionized the critical study of the Divine 
Comedy. A thousand generally accepted ideas have been 
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blown to the winds. Since its appearance it has been 
angrily and even passionately attacked by the Dantists, 
to whom the plenary inspiration of the Florentine poet had 
become almost an article of faith. Yet the shafts of these 
critics have entirely failed to pierce Don Asin’s defences. 
Up to the present his position has remained intact all along 
the line. 

“Tt will sound to many like artistic sacrilege,” says our 
author in his preface, “or it may call an ironic smile to 
the lips of those—and they are not a few—who still conceive 
an artist’s inspiration as something preternatural, owing 
nothing to any suggestion outside itself. This is a very 
common attitude towards works of such universal renown 
as the Divine Comedy. ... When, a century ago, 
Cancellieri pointed to some passages of Dante’s Inferno 
and Paradiso as being closely modelled upon the Vision 
of the Monk Alberic, the devotees of Dante rose up in 
wrath at the sacrilege of supposing the Master capable 
of servile imitation of an obscure monk of the twelfth 
century. ... But time has passed, and the nineteenth 
century, the age of cold dispassionate criticism, has peopled 
the deserts of the Middle Ages with living realities . . . 
the lovers of Dante no longer resent the more sober and 
scientific view of poetic inspiration which has gained 
acceptance. It is now admitted that the essential trait of 

enius does not lie in the absolute novelty or originality 
of the work of art; neither can it consist in the power— 
the prerogative of God alone—of creating both Form and 
Matter out of nothing.* 

Don Asin’s task is a discussion of the Moslem sources 
which influenced the composition of the Divine Comedy. 
From an early date the curiosity of Mohammedan com- 
mentators and hagiographers had been aroused by that 
verse in the Koran which runs, “ Praised be the Lord who 
called upon His servant prey. to travel by night 
from the sacred temple (of Mecca) to the distant temple 
(of Jerusalem) whose precinct We have blessed in order 
to show him Our wonders.” Round this mysterious 
allusion a great crop of pious legends swiftly appeared, 
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describing with a wealth of imaginative detail the two main 
parts of the Prophet’s journey—the visit to hell and the 
ascent into heaven. These legends fall into three more 
or less distinct cycles: first, those which treat of the Isra, 
or Nocturnal Journey to the lower regions; second, the 
descriptions of the Miraq, or Ascension of Mahomet to 
heaven; and finally, those in which the two journeys are 
fused into a single whole, as in the Futuhat of the great 
Ibn Arabi and the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
All three versions of the story had attained widespread 
popularity throughout Islam by the ninth century of the 
Christian era. 

“Tn almost all these versions Mahomet, like Dante, as 
the supposed author, is made to tell the story. Further, 
both journeys begin at night when the protagonists awake 
from profound sleep. In an imitation of the Moslem 
journey a lion and a wolf bar the way to hell, as do a 
vanes | lion and she-wolf in Dante’s poem. Virgil appears 
before Dante exactly as Gabriel before Mahomet; and 
throughout their journey each guide does his best to satisfy 
the pilgrim’s curiosity. The warning of the approach to 
hell in both legends is identical—viz., a confused noise 
and violent bursts of flame. . . . The fierce demon who 
pursues Mahomet with a burning brand at the outset of 
his Nocturnal journey has his duplicate in the devil who 
pursues Dante in the fifth pit of the eighth circle; Virgil, 
by a brief word of command, disarms the fiend, just as 
Gabriel, by a prayer taught to the Prophet, quenched the 
fire of the glowing brand. 

Moreover, the general architecture of the Inferno and 
of the Moslem hell are identical... Both are in the shape 
of a great inverted cone, sunk beneath the earth and divided 
in a series of storeys in which different classes of sinners 
are punished. The greater the depth, the more grievous 
is the degree of sin and the more fearful the agony 
inflicted. Finally, both hells are situated beneath the city 
of Jerusalem. 

It is even more striking to notice the similarities between 
the respective kinds of torture with which the sinners are 
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punished. The account of the first circle of the Moslem 
hell is identical with Dante’s description of the city of 
Dis—a great flaming sea on whose shores stand countless 
tombs aglow with fire. The fearful thirst, which is the 
penalty of the Moslem drunkards, is suffered by the 
forgers in the Divine Comedy. Griffolino of Arezzo and 
Capocchio of Siena are condemned by Dante perpetually 
to scratch the scabs off their leprous sores; the same 
punishment is suffered by the slanderers in the Islamic hell. 
Finally, the awful tortures inflicted on the authors of 
schism—chief amongst whom Dante numbers the: Prophet 
himself—of being stabbed to death by demons and resus- 
citated so that the torment may be endlessly repeated, is 
appointed in the Moslem hell as the just punishment for 
murderers. 

In the 34th canto of the Inferno Dante describes the 
fearful doom of Satan. He is placed at the very bottom 
of the lowest pit of hell; that is, at the very centre of the 
earth. From the waist downwards he is immersed in ice. 
Gigantic of stature and unspeakably dreadful in appearance, 


he is a veritable three-headed monster : 


At six eyes he wept; the tears 
Adown three chins distilled with bloody foam. 
At every mouth his teeth a sinner champed, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine; so that three 
Were in this guise tormented.* 


Fleeing in terror through a long subterranean passage, 
Dante, as he emerges, perceives the great hairy legs of 
Lucifer hanging in mid-air below the ice; and, in a passage 
which suggests that Dante was well acquainted with the 
Law of Gravitation, Virgil explains how the Prince of 
Darkness became set in this terrible position. 

“ However much the power and beauty of Dante’s 
description are to be admired,” says Don Asin,t “ proto- 
types of it are not lacking in the theological literature of 
Islam. The position of Lucifer, fixed in the lowest pit 
of hell, has been shown to be common to many Moslem 
descriptions. Nor, given the principle of the division of 
sinners, could he be conceived in any other place; for the 
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Iblis of Islam, being, like Lucifer, the father of all rebellion 
against God, must necessarily suffer the severest torture. 
But the similarity of the two conceptions extends even to 
the very nature of the torture. Ibn Arabi definitely says 
that Iblis is exposed to the torture of ice, and this 
assertion he bases on the fact that Iblis, like all demons, 
is a genie and thus was created from fire; his punishment, 
he infers, must therefore by contrast consist in exposure 
to the severest cold. Contemporaries of Ibn Arabi had 
on similar grounds accounted for the immunity of the 
fiends from the effects of the fire of hell.” 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt, within the limits 
of a short essay, to summarize the great mass of parallelisms 
which the learned author has drawn up between Dante’s 
figures and the various Moslem legends. The whole is 
worked out with meticulous exactitude and with a wealth 
of detail that sets all doubts at rest concerning the validity 
of his main conclusions. It is true that such critics as 
M. Alexandre Masseron have pointed out that a number 
of Don Asin’s comparisons are, to say the least of it, a 
trifle far-fetched. Yet these scholars are also the first to 
admit that, in calling attention to these minor shortcomings, 
they are merely chipping off the rough edges and are in 
no way striking at the massive foundations upon which the 
work of the Spanish professor reposes. M. Masseron 
himself declares that the book “does honour to Spanish 
science and literature and to the Royal Academy of Spain.” 
A great Italian scholar, Professor Gabrielli, has remarked 
that : 

“If we deny the probability of all direct imitation, of 
all association, and of all genetic relations between Moslem 
literature and the Divine Comedy, how can we explain the 
undeniable multiplicity of correspondencies, of affinities 
and of coincidences so skilfully set forth by M. Asin 
in his masterly work? Let us acknowledge, with real 
mortification, that we cannot give a reasonable reply to 
this embarrassing question. . . . In any case, to one like 
myself, unlearned and unskilled in this branch of studies, 
it is preferable to have one problem the more to solve, 
one unknown the more to evaluate, than to put forward 
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an ill-considered or an unfounded, and therefore an illusive, 
solution.”* 
One of the most interesting sections of the book is that 

in which the author discusses the probable sources of the 
Paradiso, with particular reference to Dante’s general 
setting out and treatment of the whole subject. Dante 
scholars have unanimously agreed that nowhere in the 
Christian writings concerning the future life prior to the 
of Dante is there found anything that could have 
suggested the delicate beauty of the Paradiso. In all these 
pre-Dantesque legends and visions, compiled for the most 
part by travelling poets or enclosed religions, life in Heaven 
is represented in exceedingly crude forms. Thus in the 
visions of the nun Hildegard, who lived in the twelfth 
century, we get descriptions of the saints “clad as though in 
the whitest raiment, interwoven with gold and ornamented, 
as it were, with the most precious stones, falling from the 
breast to the feet, giving out a sweet aromatic odour and 
belted with girdles as of gold and of pearls."t The 
account is full of quasi’s and velut’s, and it is made quite 
clear that the rich apparel and decorations are simply 
symbolical of the splendours of the blessed in Heaven. 
These things cannot be described in human words. In 
other legends Heaven is represented as a grotesque 
exaggeration of a feudal court or a monastic establish- 
ment; here, again, the allegorical character of the picture 
is expressly admitted. But the point is that, in all this 
immense mass of literature concerning the life to come, 
there is absolutely no trace of that transcendent, mystical 
beauty which Dante was to infuse into every line of the 
Paradiso. Dante seems deliberately to spurn material 
metaphors; he seeks to lift himself into the realm of pure 
spirit; he will not represent the higher in terms of the 
lower, but will rather show that the spurning of the things 
of this world is the essential first step towards the incredible, 
dazzling beauties of the Beatific Vision. Moreover, in 
doing so, he seems conscious that he is, as it were, 
repudiating the ideas of his Christian predecessors. 


* Quoted by Masseron, td7d., pp. 345, 346. 
t H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind, vol. i, p. 472. 
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I ascend 
To higher regions; and am hither come 
Through the fearful agony of hell. 
And, if so largely God had doled His grace 
That, clean beside all modern precedent, 
He wills me to behold His Kingly state, 
From me conceal not, etc.* 


Don Asin approaches the problem in his usual business- 
like fashion : 


“The very suggestion of a comparison between Dante’s 
Paradise and the Paradise of Islam will most likely occasion 
surprise even in the minds of people of moderate culture. 
Surely, it will be thought, any such comparison can only 
serve to show up the utter antagonism between the two 
conceptions. Indeed, the spiritualism of Dante’s Paradise 
seems so far removed from the coarse and sensual 
materialism of the Paradise depicted in the Koran that, if 
the question were to be studied on that issue alone, there 
could be but one answer. The Koran, however... 
does not stand for all Islam, nor does it constitute the 
main source of its dogma. The traditions early attributed 
to Mahomet, the explanations of the commentators, and the 
speculations of theologians and mystics played at least as 
great a part as the letter of the Koran in determining the 
essential points of the creed of the Moslem Paradise. Of 
outstanding interest in this connection is the tradition of 
the Ascension of Mahomet. This legend in various 
forms . . . showed very clearly that Paradise was by no 
means generally conceived on the gross and sensual lines 
conceived in the Koran; on the contrary, the picture drawn 
there was almost exclusively one of light, colour, and 
music, which are the very elements that Dante used to 
express his conception.” 

The various Moslem legends which dwelt upon the 
spiritual beauties of Paradise were gathered up and 
developed in amazing wealth of detail by the great Murcian 
mystic, [bn Arabi. But long before his time the Moslem 


_ ™ Purgatorio, canto xvi, 36-42. The meaning of the words in italics 

is, of course, doubtful. The poet may simply have meant that no man 

mapine himself ane ever been privileged to visit the shores of the blessed. 
P- 135, 136. 
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philosophers had been working along the same lines. 
Indeed, by the time that the dogma of Islam had been 
given definite shape by its greatest theologians, it had 
become a very usual practice to ignore discreetly the sensual 
delights of Paradise as depicted in the Koran; and to insist 
that the Beatific Vision was the supreme, if not the only, 
source of celestial bliss. During the twelfth century 
Algazel declared that, apart from those materialists who 
denied the immortality of the soul, all cultured minds in 
Ireland repudiated the suggestion that there could be 
anything sensual in the delights of Paradise. Christian 
scholars who were acquainted with the eschatological 
writings of Averrhoes, Algazel, and Ibn Arabi seem to 
have fully appreciated the point. Thus it is pointed out 
by Raymond Lull that, although a certain section of the 
Moslem world cling to the literal sense of the Koran 
and the sayings of Mahomet, and consequently to the 
materialistic conception of Paradise, yet the Moslem 
scholars and mystics, by insisting on allegorical interpreta- 
tions, eliminate all idea of sensual pleasure and concentrate 
entirely on the sublime beauties of the Vision of God. 

We cannot here attempt to follow our author in his 
minute comparison between the Paradise of Dante and the 
sections of Ibn Arabi’s Futuhat which deal with the joys 
of Heaven. A single brief quotation must suffice. 

*¢ A final and irrefutable argument,” he concludes, “ may 
be based on the last episode crowning the Paradiso, when 
Dante beholds the Beatific Vision of the Divine Essence in 
all its splendour. . . . The apotheoses in both ascensions 
are exactly alike. In each legend the traveller, exalted to the 
Divine Presence, describes the Beatific Vision as follows: 
God is the focus of all intense light, surrounded by nine 
concentric circles of myriads of angelic spirits, who shed 
a wonderful radiance around. In a row near the centre 
are the Cherubim. Twice does the traveller behold the 
majestic sight of those nine circles ceaselessly revolving 
around the Divine Light; once from afar, before he reaches 
the end of his journey, and again as he stands before the 
Throne of God. The effects of the Beatific Vision on the 
minds of the two pilgrims are again identical. At first 
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they are so dazzled by the brilliance of the light that they 
believe they have been blinded, but gradually their sight 
is strengthened until finally they can gaze steadfastly upon 
it. Both are incapable of describing the Vision, and only 
remember that — fell into an ecstasy that was preceded 
by a wondrous feeling of intense delight.”* 

Even the topography and architecture of Dante’s 
Paradise and the Paradise of Ibn Arabi show very close 
similarity. In each of the planetary heavens the Moslem 
traveller meets a number of the Biblical prophets, sur- 
rounded by the souls of their followers on earth. He 
meets many personages famous in the Bible or in the history 
of Islam. Many contemporaries and acquaintances of the 
writer are introduced; and the whole celestial region is 
peopled by a multitude of minor characters in exactly the 
same manner as in the Divine Comedy. Both travellers 
meet Adam in Paradise and question him concerning the 
language spoken in the Garden of Eden. In the eighth 
sphere Dante is examined in turn by St. Peter, St. James 
and St. John on the three theological virtues. A very 
similar episode is described in several adaptations of the 
Ascension of Mahomet. But even more striking is the 
fact that, in the work of Ibn Arabi, the pilgrim is no 
longer Mahomet or even a saint, but simply a man and 
a sinner, like Dante. Thus, in the Futuhat, as in the 
Paradiso, the journey is represented as a symbol of the 
moral life of man, in which, by the aid of sanctifying grace, 
he is led beyond the realms of intellect and reason to the 
mystical beauties of the Beatific Vision. The highest 
heavens, the sublime mansions of Paradise, are symbolical 
of the theological virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Don Asin summarizes his discussion in the following 
startling judgement : 

“The question of determining the values to be attri- 
buted to the conceptions of Paradise current in the Middle 
Ages may in all fairness be reduced to the following terms : 
In the Moslem world two antithetical ideas flourished 
almost simultaneously—the coarse and sensual Paradise of 
the Koran, and the spiritual picture of the philosophers 
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and mystics. In the Christian world the same two ideas 
existed—the materialistic conception, equivalent to that 
of the Koran, which flourished prior to the Divine Comedy, 
and the spiritual picture, which was solely the work of the 
Florentine poet... . (Further) it will be apparent that 
the religious literature of Islam alone, in the sole theme 
of the after-life—a theme mainly developed round the 
Miraq—offers to investigators a more abundant harvest 
of ideas, images, symbols and descriptions, similar to those 
of Dante, than all the other religious literatures together, 
that have up to now been consulted by Dantists in their 
efforts to explain the genesis of the Divine Comedy.”* 
Perhaps the least satisfactory section of the book is the 
last. In it the author sets himself to investigate the 
channels through which Dante, who admittedly knew no 
Arabic, might have derived his knowledge of Moslem 
eschatology. Now it is clear that, in a discussion of this 
kind, one certainty is worth a number of probabilities, and 
that one probability is worth a wide variety of possibilities. 
It is also clear that no certainty in the matter can reasonably 
be looked for. We know comparatively little about 
Dante’s life, and still less about his relations with his 
contemporaries and his place in the intellectual life of his 
time. For instance, it is still a matter of warm dispute 
as to whether he ever visited Paris. The silence of the 
Divine Comedy concerning St. Louis has puzzled the 
critics through the centuries. And as long as such problems 
as these can remain insoluble, it is plainly useless to expect a 
categorical answer to the far more abstruse and complicated 
question which Don Asin sets himself to investigate. 
Most reviewers of the book have suggested that, in 
bringing forward a very wide multiplicity of hypotheses 
accounting for Dante’s knowledge of the Moslem legends, 
the author tends to weaken his own case. For some of 
the possibilities which he advances come very near to 
cancelling one another out. Again, the author has been 
warmly criticized for giving too great prominence to the part 
played by Brunetto Latini in communicating the Moslem 
legends of the Miraq and the Isra to Dante. Brunetto, 
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of course, was Dante’s teacher, a man of encyclopedic 
knowledge, a notary of Florence, and a diplomat of wide 
experience. In 1260 he was sent as Florentine ambassador 
to the Court of Alphonso the Wise, the patron of the 
famous Moslem-Christian University of Toledo. He was 
thus brought into close contact with the brilliant culture 
of Moslem Spain. But he did not remain there for long, 
and, according to M. Masseron, “‘he showed in all his works 
the most complete ignorance of Moslem eschatology.” 
Whether he was instrumental in stirring the interest of 
Dante or in putting him in touch with translations of 
Moslem works—these points must remain undecided. On 
the surface it would seem that much might be said in their 
support; for Brunetto was a sound Arabic scholar, and, 
although apparently ignorant of Moslém eschatology, was 
well acquainted with the works of Avicenna and with the 
standard Arab treatises on science. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the 
discussion has been made by the French scholar Pére 
Mandonnet of the Order of Preachers.* Here, at any rate, 
we seem to have approached certainty. The Dominican 
scholar Ricoldo of Monte Croca had been born at 
Florence in 1243 and had entered the Order of Preachers 
in 1267, two years after the birth of Dante. In 1288 he 
started on a journey to the Near East, visited the Holy 
Land and reached Baghdad in 1290. At Baghdad he 
threw himself into the vigorous life of the schools, dis- 
puted with Moslem doctors on matters of theology and 
philosophy, and wrote a number of important works. He 
remained in the Persian capital for nearly ten years; and 
there can be little doubt that, in his own time, he was the 
mage living authority on the religious literature of Islam. 

ow in the fourteenth chapter of his treatise, Contra 
legem Sarracenorum, he gives an account of the journey 
of Mahomet to Paradise, which, he declares, he has sub- 
stantially abridged from the original Arabic manuscript. 
Clearly, then, his knowledge of Islamic literature included 
a knowledge of Moslem eschatology and of the legends 


* PP. Mandonnet, ‘‘ Dante et le Voyage de Mahomet au Paradis,”’ in 
the centenary volume of the Comité Frangais Catholique, pp. 544 et seq. 
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of the Nocturnal Journey and the Ascension. The date 
of his return from the East is not known with exactness; 
but we know that he was back in Florence in October, 
1301. 

The question, then, immediately arises—did Dante 
know Ricoldo and his work? ‘In my view,” replies Pere 
Mandonnet, “it is difficult to doubt it.” 

“The Pennini—that is, the family of Ricoldo—and 
the Alighieri lived, not only i in the same quarter of San 
Pietro Maggiore, but actually near the Gate of St. Peter. 
Moreover, te is known to have frequented the 
Dominican Convent of Santa Maria Novella, where were 
situated the greatest schools in Florence. ... He must 
have known Ricoldo, even before his departure for the 
Fast in 1288, when Dante was twenty-two or -three years 
old. But on the return of the missionary he would have 
been able fully to profit by the knowledge and the —, : 
of Ricoldo concerning the literature of Islam. . . . 
seems, then, almost inevitable,” he concludes after a. 
exposition, “that the two Florentines knew one another 
and that the poet had read the t work which the 
missionary had brought with him from the East. There 
Dante would have found, in the p tench chapter, 
the abridged translation of the Journey of Mahomet to 
Paradise.”* 

In his brief essay Pére Mandonnet has shed a flood of 
light on the vexed question of the sources of the Divine 
C “a but there is still a great deal that awaits explana- 
tion he parallels between the Divine Comedy and the 
abrid Miraq of Ricoldo are applicable only to the 
Paradiso. The immense array of correspondencies and 
affinities which Don Asin has traced between the Inferno 
and the Purgatorio on the one hand, and the various 
Moslem sources on the other, are still unaccounted for, 
save on those grounds which Don Asin himself advances. 
Ricoldo was probably a mine of information on many 
other matters besides those on which he had actually 
written. Through him Dante may well have obtained 
access to the works of [bm Arabi and others. Again, it is 


* Mandonnet, p. 551 (author’s trans.). 
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possible that scholars have not done full justice to the very 
exhaustive researches upon which Don Asin’s suggestions 
are based. Yet the central fact of Dante’s enormous 
indebtedness to Moslem models remains entirely unshaken 
by the difficulty of pinning down the sources of his 
knowledge. Backed by prodigious learning, presented 
with an amazing acuteness of critical perception and logical 
coherence, Don Asin’s thesis seems to us irresistible. 

“ At all events,” as the editor of the 4nalecta Bollandiana 
has remarked, “there will always remain to the author of 
this book the honour of having started one of the most 
memorable debates in the history of universal literature.” 

The jealous disciple of the great Florentine poet need 
not fear for the honour of his hero. Dante’s place amongst 
the immortals of literature is assured; and no amount of 
critical research can injure him. Only when we have sorted 
out and co-ordinated the raw material with which he 
worked can we fully appreciate the consummate mastery 
and beauty of his achievement. The Divine Comedy is 
much more than the supreme poetic triumph of the Middle 
Ages. It is the supreme expression in human words of 
the Catholic Faith, which is, when all is said and done, 
the background and foreground, the beginning and the 
end of the poem. 

“Tn the end,” says Don Asin, “we find that it is that 
perennial source of poetry and spirituality, the divine 
religion of Christ, that furnishes the real key to the genesis 
of Dante’s poem and its precursors, both Christian and 
Moslem. For Islam... is but the bastard offspring 
of the Gospel and the Mosaic Law, part of whose doctrines 
on the after-life it adopted. . . . Dante could, without 
altering the essence of Christian teaching on that life, draw 
for the purposes of his poem on the artistic features furnished 
by the Moslem legends. In so doing he was but reclaiming 
for Christendom property that was by rights its own, 
heirlooms that had lain hidden in the religious lore of the 
East until restored to the stock of Western culture, greatly 
enhanced by the imaginative genius of Islam.” 


A. L. MAYCOCK. 
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Stith years ago a gentleman from Massachusetts, by 
birth and education a typical New Englander, paid a 
six months visit to California, and when he got back to 
Boston he voiced indignation over the injustice he felt 
had been done to him by his history masters at school. 
They had taught him no more of American history 
than the Protestant parts. The Puritans of New England, 
the Anglicans of New York, the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
the Cavaliers of Virginia, these filled most of the picture ; 
the French in the Mississippi Valley were barely included, 
while the Spanish achievements in Florida, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California did not appear on the 
canvas at all. Hence, when he first beheld the beautiful 
old Missions that dot the coast from San Diego all the 
way up to San Francisco and beyond he did not know 
what they were. Again and again he found himself one 
of a group of sight-seers humbly following a guide and 
listening to episodes of a story to him a blank but casually 
rw to by the cicerone as though it were too well 
known to require more than incidental allusion. The 
very names of rivers, mountains, valleys, towns, and roads, 
indicated an occupation that he had never heard of. In 
the quiet of his Boston home he set to reading, and then 
for the first time in his life he made the acquaintance of 
the Spanish en of the south-west and their com- 
panions the friars ; he learned that, at a time when the 
English Prostestant settlements along the Atlantic were 
little more than outposts against the savage, whole tribes 
of Indians in regions now a part of the United States had 
been Catholicized and civilized, with churches, schools, 
and printing presses ; and that in the City of Mexico, the 
centre whence radiated this astonishing activity, was 
flourishing “the last of the medieval universities.” 
America has plenty of persons like him, for she has 
her counterpart of what Newman called in reference to 
English history “the Protestant tradition.” Partly 
through ignorance and partly through malice the average 
122 
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American is carefully shielded from knowledge of what 
the Catholic Spaniard has contributed toward clearing the 
wilderness and educating the aborigine ; about the only 
exceptions are those who are so fortunate as to dwell in 
the places hallowed by the memories and retaining 
material evidences of what is a noble page in modern 
history. The sight of the Missions (some, alas ! in ruins) 
has been an incentive to historical research, and some 
splendid work is being done, especially at the University 
of California, so that there is no longer either excuse for 
ignorance or danger that a glorious record of Catholic 
achievement will be blotted out. But it will be long 
before American children are as familiar with the voyage 
of Coronado as they are with the voyage of the Mayflower, 
and can tell the story of Serra as accurately as that of 
Captain John Smith. One may predict, however, that 
when this part of our national tradition does assume its 
rightful place in history and literature its colourful 
romance and lofty idealism will lend it far greater attrac- 
tiveness than can be exerted by the comparatively drab 
narratives of such places as Connecticut and Delaware. 
But this is still in the future ; and meanwhile we are not 
in a position to complain if to most English visitors 
America means little more than New York and Chicago 
and a fleeting glimpse of garish vacation resorts, since of the 
Americans themselves few venture into the south-west at 
all, and of those who do, too many skim over it like 
swallows, or focus their attention on the the cinema stars 
of Hollywood, or the freak religions of Los Angeles, or 
the feverish materialistic activity fatuously termed “ pro- 
gress.”’ 

For Catholics who behave in this way there is simply 
no excuse, since that part of the United States, the only 
part except Florida that received the Mediterranean 
culture directly at the hands of a Mediterranean 
people, is stamped with the impress of the Faith, and its 
history can be appreciated adequately by those only who 
possess the Faith. To the Catholic a pued/ church in 
New Mexico is more than a quaint picturesque survival 
of a day that is dead, the musical Spanish name of a saint 
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Over a post office or a railway station suggests something 
loftier than poetry. These things are fragments of a vast 
inscription which when pieced together record a struggle 
begun more than three centuries ago to win souls to 
Christ. 

Yes, to win souls to Christ: Spanish exploration and 
colonization had ultimately that motive. From the day 
when Columbus was commissioned by his Queen to sail 
West and open up new lands to the Faith, the religious 
purpose was never wholly lost sight of. At times dimmed 
and obscured, it burst forth again and again in brilliant 
feats ; and some of the most heroic Spanish achievements 
in the New World were prompted solely by a consuming 
desire to advance the dominion of the Cross. 


II 


<n from the east, the traveller following the 
most frequented route makes his first acquaintance with the 
Missions at San Antonio in Texas. Inthe heart of a city 
whose present inhabitants seem to emulate in their archi- 
tecture the sky-scrapers of New York stands the Alamo, 
a picturesque fortification that conjures up memories of 
“Davy” Crockett and his stirring defence ane the 
Mexicans. But the Alamo was close on a hundred years 
old when that happened, having been established here as 
La Mision de San Antonio in 1744. Ima sense it is older 
even than that, for it is the successor of a Mission 
founded on the Rio Grande in 1703, which after many 
wanderings was finally transferred to San Antonio. It is 
now a museum of historical relics, but in its dignified 
simplicity of architecture it is far more valuable as a silent 
protest against the hideous “ go-getter”’ structures erected 
by the progressive Nordics in what was once a lovely old 
Spanish town. This clash between the beautiful architec- 
tural remains of the Spaniards and the distressing build- 
ings of the propagandists of Efficiency at one time 
threatened to deface the most picturesque region in the 
United States, but happily the tendency has at last been 
checked and the outlook for the preservation of the old 
buildings, and of the Spanish architectural tradition by the 
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erection of new ones in the old style, is bright. In this 
connection a special word of praise is due to the Santa Fé 
Railway, some of whose stations are a joy. 

But more interesting than the yt sa are the four 
Missions just outside San Antonio. These attest in most 
striking fashion the beautifying influence of the Catholic 
Religion ; for here in the centre of Texas, amid scenery 
not particularly inviting, are four spots of pure loveliness, 
like oases in a desert of unattractiveness. They date 
from 1720 to 1731, and one at least is still in daily use 
by a congregation of Catholic Indians. To the traveller 
the most interesting is undoubtedly San José, by reason 
of its astonishingly artistic sculpture and its statues of a 
strange, weird, exotic beauty that the simple well-inten- 
tioned Indians patiently carved. The Blessed Virgin, 
St. Joseph, St. Francis, and St. Antony would appear to 
have been the favourite subjects of these primitive artists 
who, though docile to the technical instructions of the 
friars, preserved their native feeling and have thereby 
produced works quite unique in the history of Art. 
Throughout the south-west the Indian carvings and the 
Indian decorative schemes are in evidence and are objects 
of careful and reverent study on the part of the artist and 
the archzologist. 


III 


Texas is a fairly large place—about as large as England, 
France, and Germany together ; so only the enthusiast 
with ample leisure attempts to visit all its mission sites. 
The ordinary traveller whose time is limited contents 
himself with San Antonio and its surroundings and then 
sets out for New Mexico. And he must be strangely 
unresponsive to environment if on arriving there he y ad 
not feel almost as if he had landed on another planet. 
Only a consummate artist in words should attempt to 
describe the scenery of New Mexico ; in this respect it 
may be classed with Niagara Falls or the Grand Canyon. 
The deserts are unlike any other deserts except those 
farther south beyond the Mexican border; the very 
vegetation is uncanny; the sombre beauty of the 
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mountains is a challenge to the most accomplished 
painter. And the mesas, those immense tablelands 
which, carved by natural forces into all sorts of queer, 
grotesque, fantastic shapes, rise sheer from the surround- 
ing plains, or a sky that is by day a rich turquoise and by 
night a deep velvet blue studded with stars that seem not 
far above one’s head—how are these things to be confined 
within speech? It is a paradise for the botanist, the 
geologist, and the astronomer. Still, the Spaniard must 
have felt at home here, for while the scenery of New 
Mexico and Arizona is sui generis, now and then it presents 
features that suggest the more arid parts of Spain. And, 
fortunately, it has suffered but little in the way of 
“‘improvement.”’ Santa Fé, the capital, is still a charm- 
ing place, with a romantic history going back to the early 
years of the seventeenth century. And while the Puritan 
intruder has contrived to adorn some of its streets with 
buildings that suggest nothing in particular (except his 
own crudely unimaginative nature), there still remain 
some delightful old adobé houses, and above all the 
Spanish ‘“ Palace of the Governor.” This narrowly 
escaped destruction not long ago at the hands of some 
commercialistic creatures who wanted to replace it with a 
lofty structure for shops, real estate offices, and the like. 
The fervid opposition this project aroused marks the 
turning point ; not only was the Palace saved, but the 
more intelligent among the residents took to constructing 
homes after the Spanish manner, so that some of the 
newest houses are among the best ; while the Museum 
of Art and Archeology is an encouraging demonstration 
of what can be accomplished by an enlightened adherence 
to architectural tradition. The most interesting ecclesi- 
astical building is the seventeenth-century Church of San 
Miguel, with odd paintings and a _ characteristically 
elaborate Spanish altar. 

But to obtain an adequate notion of the labours of the 
friars of old, one must go out of the city and visit some 
of the pueblos. For the Indians of these parts were living 
in villages (pued/os) when the Spaniards came upon them ; 
hence the friars were able to erect their Missions in the 
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midst of already existing settlements instead of having to 
gather the Indians from the surrounding country, as they 
perforce did elsewhere. And these pueblos exist today 
just as in the time of Coronado, and life goes on in pretty 
much the same way, except for the regular visits of 
tourist parties in motor-cars. When one of these parties 
arrives the women of the pued/o line up to sell beads and 
other ornaments, most of which are quite beautiful, the 
old men affect indifference, the girls cavort about the 
visitors, and the boys invariably squeeze themselves under 
the motor-car and comment on its mechanism in a prattle 
of Indian, Spanish, and American-English. These 
youngsters seem never to tire of studying motor-cars 
though they see them often enough. Of course _— 
inhabitant of the place is a Catholic and boasts a soft 
Spanish name, and on those Sundays when the priest 
comes they attend Mass in the pued/o Mission Church 
as their forefathers did three hundred years ago. These 
New Mexican churches, though less beautiful than the 
ones in California, are considerably older, some having 
been in almost continuous use since early in the seven- 
teenth century. But it is not always easy to get into 
them, for the Indians are chary of displaying their 
religious treasures to the casual stranger. In addition, 
some of the villages are so remote that a visit assumes the 
proportions of an expedition. For instance, one of the 
most interesting places in New Mexico is Taos, but it 
lies far up in the foot-hills of the Sangre de Cristo Range, 
and can be reached only by motor over a road beside the 
Taos Canyon that why thrills enough for the most 
adventurous. But a stay, even a short one, in Taos, is 
worth almost any risk. The town is inhabited by a 
curious mixture of Indians, Mexicans, and Americans, and 
while there is no lack of friendly intercourse each group 
lives its own life without being much affected by the 
others. There is also an artist colony here that has pro- 
duced some excellent work in the way of paintings of the 
natives. Two miles to the north is the puedb/o, with its 
houses attaining three stories (a dizzy height for an adodé 
structure) and its massive church, and in the opposite 
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direction lie the Ranchos de Taos, also possessing a large 
and well-constructed church. When one fares From the 
beaten path to a place like Taos, one experiences difficulty 
in realizing that such things are included in the United 
States and are politically one with Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land and Spokane. But there they are, actualities instead 
of the dreams they sometimes seem ; and, which is most 
important to the Catholic, they are eloquent of evangelical 
labours that have rescued countless poor savages from 
heathenism. 

The country round Santa Fé has been called “ the most 
fascinating fifty square miles in America,”’ a description 
not exaggerated. And what serves most to make it such 
is the enduring Catholicism of the inhabitants. Only 
now and then is the jarring note of Protestantism sounded : 
there are a Baptist and a Methodist church in Santa Fé, 
but, thank God, they are hideous ; and last summer there 
was just enough bigotry in Albuquerque to oppose the 
erection of a statue to one of the pioneer padres. Funda- 
mentally the region is Catholic, and its true character is 
aptly expressed by an exhibition of faith such as that | 
was privileged to witness on a golden Sunday of July, 
when a large portion of the population of the Capital, 
Spanish, Mexican, Indian, and American, marched in pro- 
cession for miles along a desert pathway into the city 
escorting an ancient image of the Blessed Virgin and 
chanting prayers in Spanish. 

But among the Missions of New Mexico the one that 
surpasses all the others in site, splendour, and stirring 
history is that which can be seen by him only who is 
prepared to undertake the arduous journey to Acoma. 
Acoma is a mesa almost Tomer? even to modern 
military engines, and the fact that the Spaniards succeeded 

inst tremendous odds in subduing its inhabitants and 
making Christians of them had a wholesome effect on the 
discontented spirits in the surrounding pueblos. If the 
conquest of Acoma were not an established fact of history 
we might be pardoned for questioning that it ever oc- 
curred, for it would seem a downright impossibility for 
soldiers armed as were the conquistadores to reduce a 
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place oo five hundred feet of almost perpendicular 
rock out of a level plain and inhabited by a fierce tribe 
that had defied invasion for centuries. But reduce it they 
did after feats of bravery that no novelist would dare to 
invent, and they proceeded at once to turn it into the 
Christian settlement that it remains to this day. Most 
travellers do not attempt the journey, for Acoma is far 
from the railway, the “road” is in much of its length 
hardly more than a vaguely-defined trail, and there are no 
hotels in the desert. But the adventurous are amply 
rewarded by finding at the top of the mesa a church 
surpassing in size many a cathedral. How they ever 
succeeded in getting the material up to that wild remote 
spot is a wonder ; but then the friars were accustomed to 
working wonders for God, and the conversion of a new 
group of untamed savages dwelling on the summit of an 
almost inaccessible rock was for them but an incident in a 
busy life. When they did build they built solidly : the 
church at Acoma promises to stand as long as the mesa 
itself. And then, perched on the edge of the cliff and 
gazing out over the sand and sage brush and cactus, one 
discerns in the distance (though in this clear air it seems 
within easy walking range) the Mesa Encantada, the scene 
of as strange and tragic an occurrence as ever took place 
even in this strange and tragic land. The story goes that 
in the dim past this mesa was inhabited by a large tribe, 
and that one day while the workers were below in the 
fields a tremendous convulsion of nature shook the land 
and so altered the face of the cliff that those below could 
no longer get back and those above were unable to 
escape by climbing down. The former migrated to 
Acoma and there set up a new village, but the un- 
fortunates imprisoned on top of the mesa were abandoned 
to starve, and among the Indians ghastly tales arose of 
unearthly sights and sounds anal about the deserted 
dwelling-place. For long it was fashionable to laugh at 
these and to account in various ways for the horror with 
which the aborigines persisted in regarding “the En- 
chanted Mesa” ; until one scholar, more daring than the 
rest, accomplished the feat of scaling the cliff in its then 
Vol, 182 K 
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condition and found abundant evidence, in the shape of 
human remains and other proofs of human habitation, 
that the story was based on fact. So once again tradition 
was vindicated and the sceptic confounded. 


IV 


West of New Mexico, and in physical features a con- 
tinuation of it, lies Arizona ; but since its Catholic history 
and Catholic remains do not differ substantially from 
those of its neighbour state to the east, most travellers 
limit themselves to a visit to the Grand Canyon (though, 
incredible as it may seem, a fair number actually omit 
this, one of the premier wonders of the world) and hasten 
on to the coast of California. And they do well to hasten, 
for by this route the Golden State is entered over the 
Mojave Desert, which Dante, had he known it, would 
unquestionably have placed in the Inferno. By a merciful 
regulation of the railway the engine-driver puts on top 
— so that the passengers are wafted through this 
urnace in only seven hours—which, as western railway 
journeys go, is nothing. And then, with a suddenness 
almost theatrical, you come on San _ Bernardino! 
Americans are sometimes accused of a fondness for 
exaggerating, but it would tax the ingenuity of the most 
imaginative Yankee to exaggerate in depicting the efful- 
gent beauty that greets the eye at every turn as the train 
proceeds at an easy pace through the San Bernardino 
Valley to Los Angeles : miles upon miles of trees laden 
with oranges and lemons ; ompege vineyards and 
melon groves; exquisite homes; charming railway 
stations of Spanish style flanked by palms and oleanders ; 
and in the background the glorious mountains of the San 
Bernardino Range. And hardly a generation ago this 
paradise was part of the desert! It shows what can be 
done by irrigation when climate and soil are perfect. 


“ Little drops of water 
On the grains of sand 
Make a wondrous difference 
In the price of land,” 
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Even the staid matter-of-fact Baedeker waxes mildly 
dithyrambic when describing Southern California, so we 
may indulge the inhabitants when they refer to it affec- 
tionately as “ God’s Country.” 

But it was made God’s Country in a higher sense a 
century and a half ago, when the Franciscans under Father 
Serra penetrated into this vast unknown region, then 
parched and arid (for the poor Indians were not expert in 
irrigation), and within the span of an average human life 
converted tribe after tribe, erected fine churches, taught 
the natives to live like Christians, instructed them in 
agriculture, cattle-raising, building, painting, — and 
music, and stamped on the land an impress of Catholicism 
that has survived persecution, war, and the influx of 
settlers of whom many possess little in common with the 
Latin refinement of the Spaniard. For hundreds of 
miles, from the Mexican boundary to a point north of the 
Bay of San Francisco, their churches recur along “ the 
King’s Highway" (E/ Camino Rea/) at intervals of almost 
mathematical regularity, for the friars were systematic and 
set up their missions at a day’s journey from one another. 
Here and there one finds but ruin, and occasionally not 
even that, but only the memory of a Mission surviving in 
the name of the adjacent town ; but enough of them are 
sufficiently well preserved to arouse admiration of the 
sheer physical labour implied in such splendid edifices of 
stone and of an artistic instinct so true that these struc- 
tures serve the present-day American architect for models 
of perfect adaptation of a noble style to a noble environ- 
ment. Happily, some of them are again used for the 
worship of God, where descendants of the Indians kneel 
side by side with the whites. San Gabriel, just outside 
Los Angeles, is an instance of this; and near by they 
give “the Mission Play,” a dramatic presentation of 

ission history from the day when Serra knelt in his hut 
at San Diego and poured out his soul in supplication to 
God to avert the failure that seemed impending, to the 
period many decades later when the unsympathetic 
government of Mexico had suffered the Missions to fall 
into decay and the Catholic Indians to be scattered among 
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the hills. Looking back now itis pathetically amusing to 
recall that when this territory passed from Mexico to the 
United States many Mexican Catholics feared that the 
Faith would succumb to the assaults of “ Yankee heretics,” 
for the change has proven the most fortunate that could 
have happened. When we compare the state of the 
Church today in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California with its condition in Mexico, when we behold 
new church edifices rising beside the old Missions and 
filled Sunday after Sunday, when we reckon the convents, 
schools, asylums, etc., that flourish under the American 
flag, and then reflect that immediately to the south, 
separated from all this only by an artificial frontier, dwell 
whole congregations who cannot even hear Mass in 
private since their priests have been forced to flee for 
refuge to the very land that was expected to be the grave 
of Eatholicism, when we come on a Mexican priest or 
bishop turning his mind from his sorrows by settin 
bravely to work among his fellow-countrymen in the ~~ 
of his exile and winning numbers of them back to God, 
we readily perceive that the American occupation is one 
of those providential events which at first seem fraught 
with evil but in the end turn out to be merciful 
dispensations. 

Truly a second spring seems to be burgeoning over all 
the land from mid-Texas to the Pacific. A hundred 
years ago the work of the friars, through no fault of theirs, 
was beginning to fade and the outlook was indeed dark ; 
now a new life has been breathed into it, causing it to 
blossom more profusely than they ever dreamed. The 
number of Catholics is increasing so rapidly that priests 
are much needed, and Mexico has obligingly undertaken 
to share in supplying the need by exiling some of the 
flower of her clergy. That the spring shall not belie its 
promise rests, oak God, with the Catholics settled there. 
If they suffer themselves to be caught up in the rush for 
wealth, the Church in the south-west will again be 
eclipsed ; but if they take to heart the lessons taught by 
the history of the land they have made their own the 
future of Catholicism in this part of the world will be 
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happy beyond prediction. For a new civilization is 
developing all along the Californian coast, a civilization 
which, blessed by a climate and a soil that are strikingly 
Mediterranean, is not unlikely to equal, and may even 
surpass, that of the AEgean. When this civilization shall, 
in centuries to come, have grown lusty it will inevitably 
push into the interior, and the vast regions lying between 
California and the plains of Texas will be subdued and 
beautified and dotted with cities rivalling San Fernando 
and Pasadena. 

The Pacific Ocean is but beginning to enact its réle in 
world history. That the rédle shall be Catholic is our 
hope ; and even the fleeting tourist can contribute toward 
making it so. For he can at least yield so far to his 
Catholic instincts as to omit a few factories and steel mills 
and stockyards for the sake of passing a little more time 
in and about “La Ciudad Real de la Santa Fé de San 
Francisco de Assis,” he can condone the vulgarities of 
nay a by charitably reminding himself that with all 
her faults the city that houses them has never ceased to 
pride herself on her sonorous Spanish name “ E] Pueblo 
de Nuestra Sefiora la Reina de los Angeles,” he can 
sacrifice the frivolities of Fifth Avenue to nourish his 
soul on that nobler highway made sacred by the footsteps 
of the friars, a Via Sacra that, linking the Missions along 
the whole extent of coast from San Diego to the Golden 
Gate, is royal in a sense holier than was realized by the 
Spanish soldier who originally named it. For to him 
“the King’s Highway ” suggested only the Sovereign of 
Spain, but the friars, consecrating it as a pathway for the 
Gospel, have rendered it “ El Camino Real de Dios.” 


EDWIN RYAN, 
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POEM 
SS. Perpetua anpD Martyrs 


There were apprehended the young catechumens, Revocatus and 
Felicity his fellow servant.... With them also was Vila 
Perpetua, nobly born... . 

“We were taken into prison, and I was much afraid because I 
had never known such darkness. O bitter day!” (8S. Perpetua). 

Felicity was with child when she was taken, and was delivered 
in prison.... And when she was oppressed with her travail 
and made complaint, one said to her: ‘Thou that thus makest 
complaint now, what wilt thou do when thou art thrown to the 
beasts?” And she answered: “Im yself now suffer that which I 
suffer, but there another shall be in me who shall suffer for me, 
because I am to suffer for him.” 


(The Passion of S. Perpetua.) 


Eager and now imperial two, 

Forgive us, if from us to you 

Too fair, too tranquil flows our praise, 
Where in the shadow of still days 

Our quiet hands uncrucified 

Hold the faith for which you died. 

We also vision as we may 

The gloom, the press, the bitter day, 
And the last circle where you stood, 
The beasts, the hot sand, and the blood. 


Once more, erect we see you pace, 

O nobly born, with patient face 

And serene step and eyes that bowed 
The clumsy faces of the crowd. 

And you, whose sight unquivering knew 
That Other suffering in you ; 

So late a maid, hardly aware 

What joy, what pain it is to bear, 

Next to this greater thing you come, 
The pangs and throne of martyrdom ; 


A bondswoman, enduring then 
The chains and servitude of men, 
From which enlargéd now and freed 
We call you citizen indeed. 
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Oh early lovers of your Lord, 

Early you come to love’s reward, 
Whereby indeed you master this, 

That Christ shall be your crown and bliss ; 
Yet more than this His grace sufficed, 
That you should be the crown of Christ. 


And now with high supernal grace, 

August and young, you take your place 
With those of incorrupt renown 

Whose lives were utterly laid down ; 
Before the faithful and the wise 

Who fought, but missed the martyr’s prize, 
The captains not of mortal war, 

The Pontiff and the Confessor. 


W. H. SHEWRING. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Dr. Bird is to be congratulated on his new book, 
A Commentary on the Psalms (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne). His method is very simple. The title of 
the Psalm is discussed and its subject-matter. Then follows 
the Vulgate text with a translation in accordance with the 
excellent textual ‘ observations,” which are perhaps too 
condensed. Then comes a very brief commentary. 

Ps. lv 4 has “ab altitudine diei timebo.” St. Jerome 
and Aquila read “ Altissime,” and St. Jerome continues: 
“ Quacunque die territus fuero.” Dr. Bird suggests that 
the Greek translators, “ab altitudine,” misread the Hebrew 
preposition, and refers to Ps. Ixxviii 8, “a terra” for “in 
terra’; this is possible if the Greek translators were using 
the present “square” Hebrew characters, but quite im- 
possible if the Psalter was translated from the archaic script. 
Again, lv 7: “inhabitabunt et abscondent.” St. Jerome 
has “congregabuntur abscondite”; Dr. Bird “ they gather 
together to attack; they hide”; but “to attack” seems 
superfluous, for it can either be “ they gather together ” or 
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“they attack,” but not both. The opening words of the 


following verse “sicut sustinuerunt” are legitimately 
attached to the preceding “ calcaneum meum observabunt, 
expectantes (with St. Jerome, for “sicut sustinuerunt ”’) 
animam meam.” Ver. 12, “In me sunt, Deus, vota mea, 
que reddam, laudationes tibi,” hardly receives adequate 
treatment. St. Jerome: “In me sunt, Deus, vota tua, 
reddam gratiarum actiones tibi,” which might, perhaps, be 
understood, *“* Thy goodwill is towards me. . . .” 

In Ps. cv, vers. 4-5 are somewhat enigmatical : “ Memento 
nostri Domine in beneplacito populi tui” (“ by goodwill 
towards thy people”)—so Dr. Bird; but St. Jerome, “in 
repropitiatione populi tui.” But the real trouble lies in 
“ad videndum in bonitate electorum tuorum, ad letandum 
in letitia gentis tue; ut lauderis cum hereditate tua.” 
St. Jerome has the whole in the singular and retains the 
first person throughout, “Ut videam bona electorum 
tuorum, et leter in letitia gentis tue, et exultem cum 
hereditate tua,” which makes capital sense and is un- 
doubtedly the meaning of the Hebrew text, so that we 
cannot quite see why Dr. Bird, while adhering with St. 
Jerome to the first person throughout, yet retains the plural 
of the Vulgate. Ver. 7, “Et irritaverunt ascendentes in 
mare, mare rubrum,” has for long been quoted as an 
instance of a composite reading, for the word rightly trans- 
lated “‘ascendentes” can also be read “in mare ”—the 
Septuagint retained both; it is very strange that St. Jerome 
should have “super mare in mare rubro” a meaningless 
tautology; Dr. Bird has “ but rebelled as they went over 
the Red Sea.” In ver. 30, “Et cessavit quassatio,” a 
curious word to use instead of “ plaga” with St. Jerome. 
In ver. 33 we have one of those false verse-divisions 
which are sometimes so baffling; it should, of course, be 
“exacerbaverunt spiritum ejus, et distinxit in labiis suis,” 
“ distinxit ” being a probable guess at the meaning of a 
rare Hebrew word. In ver. 38 “in sanguinibus” seems 
to call for a note such as on Ps. 1 16; the Hebrew word for 
“ blood ” is plural, as also for “life”; the attempt to render 
the plural literally leads to incongruities, as in Ps. Ixii 4: 
“ Melior est misericordia tua super vitas.” 
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In reciting Ps. cvi it must always be subject for regret 
that it was found impossible to divide it up for recita- 
tion according to the four times repeated refrain, “Et 
clamaverunt ad Dominum cum tribularentur,” which serves 
as the key to its meaning. It would have been a great 
assistance, though perhaps hardly practicable, if in the 
margin of these “historical” Psalms the subject-matter 
could have been indicated, if it could be shown, for 
example, how Ps. ciii is a commentary on Gen. i-ii; that 
Ps. civ gives the story of Jacob, Joseph, the Plagues and 
the Exodus; Ps. cv the story of Israel’s repeated apostasies, 
and Ps. cvi of God’s trae heron mercy despite their in- 
cwnye Information like this is, we fancy, far more 

elpful to devotion when reciting the Psalms than any 
learned discussion of the titles, the occasion, and the setting 
—things that after all are disputable. 

In many cases, notably so with Ps. cxviii, there is no 
readily discernible sequence of thought, and the separate 
verses speak to us—or fail to speak—according to our 
frame of mind at the moment. Commentary 1s hardly 
helpful; it is meditation alone that can help us. It is here 
that Dr. Bird’s volumes seem to us really useful. 

We English-speaking people need from time to time to 
turn to the Psalms in a good English translation. Dr. 
Bird’s translation provides us with precisely what we want. 
For he has given us a version which takes into account the 
critical and textual notes he has also provided. 

The literary perfection or imperfection of the rendering is 
not the point; what is wanted is a rendering which, while 
faithful to the demands of criticism, shall yet run with 
sufficient smoothness to make it readable, and which does 
not give the reader the impression that accuracy has per- 
chance been sacrificed to smoothness. In this we feel Dr. 
Bird has succeeded. 

But we cannot agree with Dr. Bird in his explanation of 
Pss, xxi and xliv as “pure prophecy ” (I, p. 196). He quotes 
St. Thomas as saying that “In synodo Toletana quidam 
Theodorus Monastenus qui hunc ad litteram de David 
exponebat, fuit damnatus et propter hoc et propter alia 
multa, et ideo de Christo exponendus est,” and he adds, 
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“The reference seems to be to Theodore of Mopsuesta ” 
(sic). In the Proemium to his commentary St. Thomas 
says: “In expoundng the Psalter and the other Prophecies 
we have to avoid one error condemned in the Fifth Synod 
(viz., the second Council of Constantinople, a.p. 553). 
For Theodore of Mopsuestia said that in Holy Scripture 
and in the prophecies nothing is said expressly concerning 
Christ, but only about certain other things, but that people 
have adapted them to Christ, as, for instance, the words of 
Ps. xxi: “They have divided my garments . . .” which 
literally is spoken of David and not of Christ. But this 
mode of exposition was condemned in that same Synod, 
‘and whosoever asserts that Scripture is to be so expounded 
is a heretic.’ We might conclude from this that St. 
Thomas meant that the primary literal sense of this Psalm 
and of the prophecies in ame referred to Christ; in other 
words, that they are directly prophetic, and in their literal 
sense have nothing to do with the speaker, or, in the case 
of this Psalm, with David. But St. Thomas continues at 
once : 


** Now St. Jerome, writing on Ezechiel, has given us another 
rule which we shall observe (in expounding) the Psalms—namely, 
that the things done (res geste) are to be expounded as prefiguring 
something touching Christ or His Church; as is said, * All these 
things happened to them in figure’ (1 Cor. x). Now prophecies 
are sometimes spoken concerning things of that present time; yet 
they are not primarily said of them, but only in so far as they are 
a figure of things to come. Hence the Holy Spirit has arranged 
that when such things are said there should always be inserted 
(in the prophecy) certain things which transcend (the natural 
features of) the thing done that so the mind may be uplifted to 
the thing prefigured.”’ 


St. Thomas immediately instances passages from Daniel, 
and especially Ps. Ixxi, which 


** in its title deals with the kingdom of David and Solomon, - 
inserts in (the description of) it some things transcending that 
kingdom—e.g., ‘ In his days shall justice spring up and abundance 
of peace till the moon be taken away,’ and ‘he shall rule from 
sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the earth.’ Con- 


sequently,’’ he concludes, ** that Psalm is expounded of the king- 
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dom of Solomon as being a figure of the kingdom of Christ, in 
which kingdom all the things said in the Psalm shall be fulfilled.’’ 


Theodore of Mopsuestia, then, was condemned for 
saying that the prophecies were spoken solely of David, 
without any reference to Christ who was to come. St. 
Thomas, holding the dual authorship of the Bible, holds 
also the dual sense of the Bible: that meant by the man 
who penned it, and that further meaning intended by God 


who moved him to write. 


‘The Author of Holy Scripture is God, in whose power it is 
to attach a meaning not merely to words—as, indeed, a man can 
do—but also to things. . . . Consequently the first signification 
—that, namely, whereby the words used signify things—belongs to 
the primary sense—that is, the historical or literal sense. But that 
meaning, whereby the things signified by the words do themselves 
further signify other things, is termed the spiritual sense; and this 
is based upon the literal sense and presupposes it’’ (Summa 
Theologica, I, i 10). 


What St. Thomas then held to have been condemned by 
the Fifth Synod was that the prophecies were spoken 
“literally of the prophet and not of Christ ”; not that they 
were “spoken literally of the prophet,” but “literally of 
the prophet to the exclusion of Christ.” He regards the 
prophecies, then, as written literally and ssleanalie- al the 
prophet with, however, “the insertion of certain — 
which transcend” the natural order of events; these only 
find their fulfilment in Him whom God, who inspired the 
prophet, wished us to see prefigured thereby. These prin- 
ciples of exegesis are really most helpful. For if we are 
to regard the entire prophecy as directly and solely 
prophetical, without, that is, any reference to immediate 
speakers or events, there will always remain a great deal 
of imagery which we have to explain away as unbefitting 
the goal of the prophecy who alone—on this supposition 
—is contemplated. Whereas the dual authorship and the 
dual intent leave room for both the human and the Divine 
elements, for the permanent as well as the transient 
features.* 


* A somewhat full discussion of the whole question will be found in 
Aids to the Bible, i, pp. 77-103, 1927. 
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These criticisms are not meant in any way to detract 
from the real value of Dr. Bird’s work, which will be of 
very practical assistance to every priest who wants to read 
his Office with understanding. (H. P.) 

Devotional and Ascetic Practices in the 
Middle Ages (Burns Oates and Washbourne). This 
learned and interesting series of studies in the byways 
of devotional history was well worth translation. Dom 
Gougaud treats of Attitudes of Prayer—the Eastward 
Position in Prayer—Altar Devotion—the Dedication of 
Saturday to Our Lady—the Beginnings of Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart—Deathbed Clothing with the Religious 
Habit—Fasting in Ireland—Ascetic Immersions—The 
Discipline as an Instrument of Penance—and The Desire 
for Martyrdom. The essay on the Attitudes of Prayer 
—more strictly the posture of arms and hands—would 
have been improved by diagrams of the seven positions 
discussed. The gesture condemned by Tertullian (p. 5) 
is not, as the author’s wording suggests, anything im- 
modest. It was simply taking off the outer garment (the 
penula)—in other words, prayer in a/é (shirt) only—and, 
further, prayer in the sitting posture. Both gestures have 
been sanctioned by use in the public worship of the 
Church. The statement that the Carthusian celebrant 
stretches out his arms during the whole of the Canon 
(p. 15) is inconsistent with the later remark (p. 20) that 
he crosses his arms over his breast during the Supplices te 
rogamus. We cannot altogether agree with the author's 
view (p. 51) that the absence of extra-liturgical devotion 
to the Reserved Sacrament before the Middle Ages was 
due to the comparatively inconspicuous place of reserva- 
tion. It seems to us that the latter was an effect rather 
than a cause of the former. 1337 (p. 134) is a misprint 
for 1137. The Sinn Fein hunger-strike had no connec- 
tion with the juridical fast of the primitive Celt (p. 154). 
It was borrowed from the English suffragettes. On 
p. 168, 1. 18, the omission after the word mortification 
of “and” followed by a comma renders the sentence 
unintelligible. The language used (p. 170) implies that 
St. Ignatius Loyola “ plunged into icy water’’ when he 
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accidentally met a libertine. In fact, he went deliberately 
to the bridge over which his licentious fellow-student 
would pass. Nor can we agree that St. Gregory’s argu- 
ment that a life of heroic virtue is a daily martyrdom is 
“somewhat far-fetched.” But these are all motes of 
dust on a well-painted canvas—to be noted only for the 
second edition. The longest and most important of the 
essays is that which traces the development of devotion 
to the Sacred Heart from the medieval devotion to the 
Five Wounds. So far as it goes it is a learned and 
reliable account of the origin of this devotion. But it 
might well be supplemented by the valuable evidence of 
German devotion to the Sacred Heart in the fifteenth 
century published by Professor Medard Barth in the 
Zeitschrift fur Aszese und Mysuk (June, 1927, pp. 210- 
233). Norcan the student afford to neglect the part played 
in the seventeenth century by the Berullian devotion to 
the “states’’ and “interior” of the Incarnate Word. 
(See Bremond, Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment Religieux 
en France, vol. iii., ch. 11.) We should also like to call 
attention to a pre-Reformation painting which represents 
a manifestation of the Sacred Heart to a nun, probably 
St. Gertrude, on the rood screen at Horsham St. Faith, 
near Norwich. A book entirely devoted to the history of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart would be a welcome addition 
to English Catholic literature. The Catholic public, we 
think, still believe that it was born at Paray-le-Monial. 
The appearance of the third volume of a most valuable 
book is a welcome event. The present volume of Dom IIde- 
fonso Schuster’s The Sacramentary, Liber Sacra- 
mentorum, translated by A. Levelis-Marke, M.A., 
contains historical and devotional notes on the Proprium 
de Tempore from Trinity Sunday to the Twenty-Fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost and on the Festivals of December, 
January and February. There are also lengthy studies 
of (1) Eastern Influence in the Roman Liturgy, (2) The 
Place of Monasticism in the Liturgical Life. of Rome, 
(3) The Natalitia Martyrum (The Festivals of Martyrs) 
in the Ancient Liturgical Tradition of Rome, (4) Effect 
of the Yearly Liturgical Cycle on the Development of 
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Popular Devotion. The study of Roman Monasticism 
is detailed and exhaustive ; an account is given of every 
Roman monastery which has left any trace in the records, 
and the monastic services and life are described. In his 
study of the martyr festivals the Abbot brings out very 
clearly the fact that the commemoration of a martyr was 
originally confined to the cemetery in which his body lay, 
and that the institution of a feast celebrated elsewhere— 
first in the Vatican Basilica was due to the decay of the 
cemetery festivals as a consequence of the barbarian 
incursions which gradually desolated the Campagna. 
Many interesting inscriptions from the Catacombs have 
been transcribed, to illustrate the Roman cultus of the 
martyrs. We regret that in his account of the origin of 
the festival of SS. Peter and Paul the author does not 
even mention Pére Delehaye’s view, propounded in his 
Origines des Cultes des Martyrs, that the bodies of the 
Apostles were never translated to the Platonia in the 
catacomb of St. Sebastian, and that the notice in the 
Philocalian calendar refers to the institution of the feast 
in 258. The notices of the Saints are sometimes too 
vague. We should have liked a more detailed statement 
of the historical evidence on the lines of Father Thurston’s 
edition of Butler’s Lives. Mr. Levelis-Marke is to be 
highly congratulated on the excellence of his translation. 
The first section of Kenneth Ingram’s Why I Believe 
(Constable) is concerned with the defence of beliefs 
common to all Christians, and the second with the 
Catholic as against the Protestant type of Christianity. 
The third is devoted to the position peculiar to the 
Anglo-Catholics. The apologia of Christian theism ad- 
duces many valuable arguments forcibly presented. But 
it is Mr. Ingram’s presentation of the specifically Anglo- 
Catholic position which specially repays our consideration. 
It is, we venture to say, the clearest and ablest statement 
of that position which we have yet read, and if we would 
understand our opponents’ case we must turn to its ablest 
exponents. If Mr. Ingram fails, as he does, to justify 
Anglo-Catholicism, it must be because it is an untenable 
position. It is not likely to be better pleaded. Mr. Ingram 
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admits frankly that since the Reformation the Angie 
Church “has been given over to” non-Catholic “forms 
of service,” and that Anglo-Catholics must be content 
“to share the use of the building” with other forms 
of religion. “The Church of England is a league of 
religions.” This, however, he defends by the plea that 
since the Catholic religion is fully and solely taught by 
the Church of Rome and the a Churches, it is 
possible without danger to the purity of Catholic faith 
that in the Church of England it should co-exist with 
other types of religion until by virtue of its intrinsic 
truth it absorbs its competitors. In the process it will, 
he argues, develop a breadth and intellectual sympathy 
otherwise unattainable. Meanwhile, the fruits produced 
by the Anglo-Catholic movement—its undoubted revival 
of a Catholic type of worship and spiritual life—are 
experimental proof that the Catholicism, though for 
centuries in a state of suspended animation, never died in 
the Church of England. The plea is ingenious and 
cleverly argued. But it breaks down on two funda- 
mental points. In the first place it involves such ecclesi- 
astical continuity between the Church of England and the 
pre-Reformation Church that the former retains valid 
orders and sacraments. This, however, Mr. Ingram can 
only affirm in defiance of the known facts of Reformation 
history. No amount of subsequent Catholic practice can 
undo those facts. And in the second place—an even 
more radical objection—the visible Church is necessarily 
one. From St. Paul to the present day no Catholic 
teacher has for a moment admitted that there can be 
separate branches of the Church mutually out of com- 
munion. In their denial of the unity of Christ’s visible 
body the Anglo-Catholics are radically un-Catholic. 
The cleverest pleas they can produce must inevitably be 
shattered on this rock, and the holiest lives of Anglo- 
Catholics prove only a membership of the invisible soul 
of the Church possessed equally by a sincere Methodist 
or Congregationalist. And if the Anglo-Catholic type of 
religion is richer and more satisfying, because nearer to 
the Catholic, than that of the Dissenter, the more urgent 
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for that fuller knowledge is the call to enter the “ One 
a Catholic and Apostolic Church” founded by our 
rd. 

The problem of belief clearly and frankly stated is 
the theme of Dom Pontifex’s Religious Assent 
(Constable). As he points out, the supernatural cer- 
tainty of faith which the Catholic claims as a divine 
gift is for apologetic purposes, not evidence. For it 
is of its nature cogent only to its possessor. What, 
then, can render reasonable in the eyes of the non-Catholic 
the act of private judgement which accepts the authority 
of the Church in the absence of compelling evidence and 
in spite of the vast numerical preponderance of unbelievers? 
Dom Pontifex distinguishes between passive certainty 
which is inevitable and active certainty in which, though 
“there is sufficient evidence to show that acceptance is 
reasonable,” the will must intervene and “apply the mind 
to assent.” Only the latter is claimed for the act of faith. 
Dom Pontifex shows that if the only certainty admissible 
be the passive certainty which results from a demonstra- 
tion which assumes only the laws of thought (he should, 
we think, have added the data of immediate and self- 
evident experience), knowledge becomes an impossibility. 
He then argues against “the moderate rationalist” that 
the consent “of the vast majority of competent judges” 
is not indispensable to reasonable assent. Such a criterion 
would render it impossible to accept any moral principle or 
ideal, whether individual or social. ‘“ What agreement,” 
he asks, “either in their general or particular ideals, either 
for the individual or the human race, could be found among 
such men as Lenin, Newman, Cecil Rhodes, Shelley, J. S. 
Mill, Nietzsche, Gladstone, Pius X?” Perhaps this 
reductio ad absurdum is pushed a little too far. There is, 
we think, a considerable measure of truth in the plea urged 
once upon the reviewer by an unbelieving moralist, that the 
self-evident truth that the whole is greater than the part 
implies the moral principle that the good of the individual 
or lesser group should be subordinated to the good of the 
larger group. But although an ethical principle can, we 
agree, be established on this basis, it is too empty of positive 
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content and too uncertain in its application to suffice for the 
guidance of the individual or society. Common sense sup- 
ports Dom Pontifex in asserting the necessity for certitude 
in judgements which have not secured a unanimous 
consensus of support nor even a majority of adherents. It 
must also support his plea that we need consider only the 
judgements of those who are able to understand the 
iam If, therefore, we find reason to conclude that 
the critics of Catholic Christianity have misunderstood the 
nature of the Catholic religion, or are blind to the spiritual 
values to which it om. we are entitled to set aside 
their objections. The judgement of credibility is therefore, 
as the author points out, a “ judgement of value,” and we 
are justified in trusting, nay obliged to trust, value judge- 
ments. “It is hardly necessary,” writes Dom Pontifex, 
“to provide an elaborate support to warrant our trust in 
our own judgements of value. They are indeed nothin 

less than the direct expression of our personality, and 1 

we are not to trust them, to what can we turn? We may 
feel, for example, that we can say absolutely and cate- 
gorically that it would be wrong to kill all those . . . too 
old to earn their living, or that the works of Beethoven 
are of a higher order than some cheap popular song, or that 
a magnificent sunset is beautiful. We do not need proof 
for these assertions; we are sure at once of their truth, and 
if we are not to accept this conviction as final, why should 
we accept any at all” (164-5)? The author proceeds to 
apply this principle to the case of Christianity. 

Dom Pontifex has ably argued a sound plea. But he 
has not said enough. He has failed to meet the objection 
that, although Catholic Christianity presents such spiritual 
values that it must be admitted to be a vehicle of religious 
truth, nevertheless since other religious systems also present 
spiritual values and are therefore also vehicles of truth, the 
Catholic religion does not reveal religious truth otherwise 
than they. To meet this objection a further consideration 
is, we think, necessary. We would lay down a principle 
applicable to all value judgements, that they can be trusted 
only as affirming values, not as denying other values. For 
example, I may trust the judgement of a critic when he 
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affirms the beauty of Gothic architecture, not when he 
denies the beauty of baroque architecture. And, if we can 
be certain that the artistic value of the average late-Victorian 
edifice is nil, it is only because no impartial critic + om con- 
temporary can never be impartial) has seen any value in it. 
And even then that negative conviction cannot possess the 
same degree of certainty as a positive conviction. Applying 
this principle to religious values, we reach the Canon that 
all religions are true in the measure in which they reveal 
religious value, false in the measure in which they exclude 
them. If, then, there be a religion which contains formally 
or eminently all the religious values revealed in the rest, 
supplying in itself all their deficiencies, that religion can 
be affirmed as the most complete revelation of religious 
truth made by God to mankind. We believe that this is 
true of Catholic Christianity, which therefore we may 
reasonably conclude to be God’s supreme self-revelation 
to the human race, though, of course, any revelation must 
in this life be only “in a mirror and in a dark manner.” 
In urging this argument to fill what we must regard as a 
lacuna in Dom Pontifex’s argument, we would not be 
thought to disparage a powerful, vigorous, and able piece 
of reasoning. If only the nucleus of the more fully de- 
veloped argument we hope to see hereafter, it gives every 
promise of a most valuable work of apologetic, and as it 
stands is an achievement which demands the gratitude and 
congratulation of the Catholic reader. 

What Catholics actually believe may seem a big question 
to answer in Father Martindale’s Faith of the Roman 
Church (Methuen), whose pages number less than two 
hundred. 

Father Martindale gives us in his book what he rightly 
calls his own way of looking at things. He passes in review 
the whole ground of Christian belief, and has something 
personal and original to say on everything. This is surely 
the right method, which all in their own way could and 
should imitate. We cannot all be great theologians, but we 
all can be great Christians, in the sense that we all can grow 
from strength to strength in our understanding of Christ 
and all He stands for. 
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We would recommend this book to all and sundry. It 
is not technically difficult. It is not a textbook of theology. 
Nobody need fear in taking it up that it is not for him. 
On the contrary, everybody will find it helpful, for—we 
say it in no derogatory way— it is a book for the plain man, 
one which every working Christian should find no difficulty 
in writing himself. 

Father Joseph Reilly has, in Newman as a Man 
of Letters (Burns Oates and Washbourne), a subject 
worthy of his accomplished hand. Many of the current 
controversial and other interests of three-quarters of a 
century ago have necessarily gone; and the great cardinal’s 
Oxford career fades into a misty background. We hardly 
care any longer to appraise the quality of the talk in Oriel 
Common-room; and it is oul now perhaps that an 
Englishman can see almost eye to eye with an American 
like Father Reilly in retrospective glances at the Newman 
who really matters. First and foremost, the estimate of him 
as a writer of prose is common to all who speak the English 
language; and his praises as such have been sounded by 
men who did not agree for a moment with his subject- 
matter. Critics of no faith, like John Morley, ranked his 
prose among the greatest of the nineteenth century; and 
in view of the general lack of literary style among writers 
on theological subjects, there is no wonder that the appear- 
ance among them of a master of many of the arts of literary 
composition added that little tincture of surprise which is 
said to be essential to all delight. If Newman lacked the 
imaginative faculty which could give us Stevenson’s flight 
of Seraphina through the forest in Prince Otto, or that 
breeze which blows refreshingly for ever in the opening 
passages of Chesterton’s Manalive, it is not ——— that 
his stories and his verses mostly fail just where they should 
triumph. But as a controversialist he is in his element; a 
master of irony, at his best; and that rare thing—a dis- 
putant who gives the opposing case all the importance 
it can fairly command. 

Newman began to write before he could have studied 
style; and, as often happens with masters of prose, his first 
“effusions ” (as he actually called his later verse) were in 
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rhyme. That was before he was in his teens. Once in 
them, his models were, first, Johnson (whom he afterwards 
described as “yearning for the Catholic Church”) and finally 
Gibbon—no impeccable master. Into Macaulay’s ink-pot 
and even De Quincey’s he dipped the tip of his pen, but 
that was in later life. But whatever its derivations in detail, 
his style was his own—was the man. It was charged with 
his own feeling, knowledge and preferences, had his own 
expansiveness, his own limitations; and what sway he held 
with it can hardly be realized by lovers of literature for its 
own sake alone. It was not a style which always presented 
an absolute precision. False collocations can be found by 
the curious in such details; “only” gets shuffled out of 
place in such sentences as: “I only thought of the mercy 
to myself.” Nouns of multitude get muddled in their 
numbers: “ He finds the population as munificent as it is 
a. and doing greater work out of their poverty.” Ina 
amous and feeling passage on Protestants and the Con- — 
fessional, he says: “ How many souls are there in distress, 
anxiety, or lonelines, whose one need is to find a being to 
whom they can pour out their feelings unheard by the 
world! They want to tell them and not to tell them; they 
wish to tell them to one who is strong enough to hear them, 
yet not too strong to despise them.” No doubt the last 
sentence meant, “yet not so strong as to despise them,” 
but there it stands, after revision in successive editions, 
saying literally, exactly the opposite of what the author 
meant. Such lapses are worth a passing mention, apart 
from anything said by Father Reilly, only as coming from 
an admitted master, and a master who conned and polished 
each passage as it came from his pen. Incidentally they 
bear witness to the almost unmanageable amount of his 
literary output. 

Newman’s own bookish appreciations are among the 
curiosities of literature. “It is true,” as Father Reilly 
reminds us, “that he praised the Greek tragedians and 
Horace and Shakespeare, as all the world does, but it is 
significant that he could see in Pope ‘a rival to Shake- 
speare, in copiousness and variety if not in genius’; and his 
preference among contemporary poets was for Crabbe and 
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Southey.” Naturally, his appreciation of Patmore’s Odes 
has been cited as one of those praisings that are more dis- 
couraging than an attack, so little did it go beneath the 
surface of the words. Yet Newman himself wrote a hymn 
which has passed into universal use, and this despite its 
jumbled imagery, which asks for light, yet denounces the 
day as “garish”; and his Dream of Gerontius has, with 
the aid of music, become almost a national possession. The 
difficulty of writing good religious verse is apparent in the 
quality of the hymns commonly recited, and is, of course, 
realized by Father Reilly, who says: 


This is not because spiritual emotions may not be fervent, but 
because the language in which they are expressed is limited in 
extent, and has lost its freshness and lustre from frequent use. 
Moreover it has become a kind of traditional one from which it 
seems a desecration to depart; and while the language of purely 
human emotions has added vivifyingly to its om and suggestive- 
ness, that of spiritual emotions has had no vitalizing acquisitions 
since Crashaw, Herbert, and Vaughan until the advent of Lionel 
Johnson and Francis Thompson. 


It is interesting, though perhaps provocative, to note 
that Father Reilly sums up Newman’s powers in a sentence : 
“And now it is time to say once for all that Newman’s 
err both as man and as writer was psychological 
insight.” ith that personal attestation in mind, we make 
our parting bow to a wise and widely ranging book that no 
student of Newman will care to be without. (W. M.) 

It is with a certain bias towards distrust that we approach 
all such essays in vulgarization as the series of books on 
Contemporary British Artists in course of publication by 
Messrs. Ernest Benn. The name of Mr. Albert Rutherston 
as general editor is a reassuring guarantee that only bona 
fide artists will be served up for degustation; but it remains 
to be seen whether they have been humanely killed. The 
victim of the present volume, Eric Gill, has been for- 
tunate in his anatomizer: J. K. M. R. presents us with 
facts which are for the most part such, and with apprecia- 
tions both thoughtful and discreet. Due prominence is 
sg to the influence upon Gill of Edward Johnston; to 

ill’s influence upon Epstein; to his stand for responsible 
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workmanship and for absolute values in a society mechan- 
ized and sceptical; and to “the culminating event of his 
life,” his reception into the Catholic Church. This could 
scarcely have been more happily stated: “He does not 
believe in absolute values because he became a Catholic; 
he became one because he believed in their existence and 
the Church supplied them.” 

Gill’s esthetic is ably stated. It is based on the assertion 
of absolute values. The artist has for his guidance three 
such values: Truth, Goodness, and Beauty; a certain 
analogy is established between these metaphysical categories 
and the Three Persons of the Trinity. It becomes evident 
that J. K. M. R. has not grasped his subject when he 
interprets the saying that beauty “is perceived intuitively 
and the knowledge of it developed by contemplation ” as a 
recognition on the sculptor’s part of Beauty as a subjective 
quality. Beauty indeed, like Truth, has a subjective side. 
Indeed, there is no truth without intellect, for Truth is 
Being mirrored in intelligence. Truth is, in short, Being, 
known; and Beauty is Being, contemplatively enjoyed. i 
is an even stranger error to invoke Gill’s detestation of 
incompleteness, to condemn the headless, interlaced figures 
of Adam and Eve (excellently reproduced in Plate 22). 
The completeness at which the artist aims is the perfection 
of the thing made, not that of the object represented. A 
figure without a head may be as complete esthetically as 
me or without a figure or the animated and all too familiar 
bust. J. K. M. R. is happiest in praise; his criticism is 
unsure, like his spelling: ‘Carravaggio” (p. 13) and 
“ Anadioméné” (passim) are not improvements upon 
tradition. He also accepts rather lightly the current cliché 
that this sculptor’s work is hieratic. Gill’s art is sometimes 
hieratic: when it is liturgical in scope, he aims at creatin 
in form what plainsong is in sound. But his formalism is 
more often the discipline of an intellectual nature on a 
somewhat unequal and perhaps narrow but vehement 
sensibility. 

The thirty-three illustrations are all good in themselves, 
but they appear to have been chosen at random. One 


photograph would have been enough of the Mother and 
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Child (Plates 2 and 3), apparently carved out of cold suet 
pudding, even if it be his first serious work; and of the 
trivial “Splits,? to which four full pages are devoted 
(Plates 26-29), one would have been more than enough. 
For most of the larger and greater work we look in vain; 
and it would have been good to find one of his rare ivories. 
Yet we must not be entirely ungrateful for a book which 
makes known to a wider public such supremely beautiful 
things as the St. Sebastian in Portland stone and the Dead 
Christ in black marble (Plates 29 and 30). Nevertheless, 
quite apart from the fact that this book speaks only of the 
sculptor and does not attempt to deal with the still larger 
output of the engraver, justice has not yet been done to the 
only English artist who comes within measurable distance 
of showing forth to this generation Pinexprimable sérieux 
de la vie (D. C.) 

Our benighted ancestors were accustomed to incor- 
porate their slender and inaccurate knowledge of the 
past in massive folios. With the progress of knowledge, 
the books that impart it have steadily diminished in size 
through quartos to octavos and so down to duodecimos. 
To-day Messrs. Ernest Benn have brought the process to 
its logical conclusion by publishing a series of books which 
could not conceivably be smaller without ceasing to be 
books altogether, on such vast subjects as the Age of the 
Earth, the Making of Man, the Stars, and the Religions 
of the World by Father Martindale. 

When “Christus” appeared some ten ago, its 
1,300 pages were regarded as a miracle of compression. 
The little book before us attempts to cover the same 
ground in the limits of eighty pages. Certainly if such 
a task can be performed at all, Father Martindale is the 
man to do it, for he possesses a rare combination of wide 
and accurate knowledge with the gift of clear and forcible 
exposition, and a touch of human sympathy which gives 
life to what would otherwise be, as he says, “a museum 
of religious skeletons.” Nevertheless, he is severely 
handicapped by the intrinsic difficulties of his subject; 
above all, by its lack of unity and by the impossibility of 
preserving the historical perspective while dealing suc- 
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cessively with the different religions of the main geo- 

phical areas. Moreover, as Father Martindale shows 
in his introductory pages, the history of “hierology” or 
the science of religions has been marked by the successive 
adoption and abandonment of theories and methods, none 
of which has stood the test of time. ‘“ Nowhere,” he says, 
“has the shoddy, the flimsy, reigned so triumphantly as 
among speculators as to the origin and development of 
religions.” Consequently he renounces the attempt to give 
any general theory of religious development, and saints 
himself to a purely “ positive” description of the historic 
religions. This, of course, renders any unified treatment of 
the religion of non-civilized peoples impossible, and the 
three pages he devotes to the subject are, in fact, limited 
to one or two selected peoples. Thenceforward he follows 
a more or less geographical order, beginning with the 
cultures of the Far Fast and returning, throu h Persia, to 
Egypt and Babylonia. Then, after two brief sections on 
the Celts and the Teutons, he comes to the religions of 
classical Greece and Rome, and concludes with the religion 
of the Hebrews and the two great religions that received 
the inheritance of Israel—Christianity and Islam. 

The drawback to this arrangement is that it tends to 
disregard the chronological order of development. We 
are led from modern Japan back to the Persia of the 
Achemenids, and thence to the far older religions of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, and even within the several sections the 
historical order is sometimes neglected. Thus Egyptian 
religion is described as a single uniform whole, and there 
is no attempt to distinguish the main stages of religious 
development which have been so clearly traced in Egyptian 
history by Professor Breasted. 

It is true that, as Father Martindale well says, “ Theism, 
animism, magic—these and much more co-exist, cannot 
be put into a time series, need not generate one another.” 
But this does not justify a disregard for historical sequence 
when sufficient evidence is available. Moreover, Father 
Martindale’s chronology is throughout less accurate than 
we should expect in the case of so scholarly a writer. The 
prominence of Vishnu in the Hindu pantheon does not 
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date from the fourteenth century a.p. (p. 16), but from a 
far earlier epoch. 

The Chow dynasty was destroyed, not by the Emperor 
Shih Huang Ti (p. 24), but by his ancestor, Chau Siang. 
_ Akhnaton’s religious reform did not take place “about 
1300” (p. 37), since his reign came to an end not later 
than 1358 B.c. On the other hand, Father Martindale’s 
characterizations of the historic religions are remarkably 
successful, and entirely devoid of the banality of the 
summarizer. His judgements may sometimes seem to err 
on the side of severity, especially in the case of China. If 
Neo-Confucianism “is irreconcilable with everything that 
most Europeans value,” the dominant philosophy of 
modern Europe is equally destructive of the spiritual values 
of the Oriental peoples. The Confucian philosophy seems 
materialistic enough when judged by the high standards 
of Catholic thought, but it 1s incomparably more spiritual 
than the materialism of Haeckel, with which Father Martin- 
dale compares it. Pére Le Gall’s condemnation of Chu 
Hsi was mainly based on his cosmological theories, whereas 
Professor Bruce, starting from his ethical writings, gives a 
very different impression of his teaching. To-day even 
so unsparing a critic of the Confucian literati as Pére 
Wieger rm te the abandonment of the traditional cul- 
ture, and can find no words strong enough to express his 
disapproval of the hybrid Western culture that is taking 
its place. 

But this, after all, is but a corner of Father Martindale’s 
immense field. To see his method at its best, one should 
read the brilliant pages devoted to Roman religion, the 
one section of the book in which he has space—little 
enough, it is true—to do himself justice. us cannot 
but regret that the whole book was not devoted to this 
subject, together with the origins of Christianity, for then 
he could have given his matter a unity and continuity 
of treatment, which is necessarily lacking in its present 
form. (C. D.) 

In his Francis Thompson — and Gwyer) Mr. 
R. L. Mégroz attempts “a Study in Poetic Mysticism 
and the Evolution of Love-Poetry.” In so immense a 
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theme a very noticeable falling-short is not necessarily a 
failure. Human love as a shadow and symbol of divine love 
needs a St. Paul, no less, for its final exponent and inter- 
preter. Francis Thompson, a successor to Dante and 
Patmore as the poet of Fair Love, cannot be fully under- 
stood except in relation to themes which transcend ex- 
pression in poetry, even in poetry such as his. And even 
so he may claim to have his expositors. Mr. Mégroz, the 
latest, is one of the several non-Catholics who have lately 
written of him with a refreshing absence of prejudice. 
Perhaps the poet himself is largely responsible = the 
now unchallenged change of tone in current criticism. 
Homage to his genius overcomes the prejudices which his 
Catholicism at one time excited; and just as Shelley’s 
atheism was largely condoned for the sake of his poetry, so 
Thompson’s faith gets a fair hearing for the same reason. 
Many, indeed, have gone a step further; and, just as 
Browning was for the moment carried off his Christian feet 
by Shelley, so many a Thompson reader has found himself 
confessing, almost thou persuadest me to be a Catholic. 

Mr. Mégroz, who recognizes in Thompson “one of 
the greatest mystical poets of English and therefore of 
European literature,” offers to his fellow Protestants an 
apology for “the profound sympathy with the esthetic 
element of Catholicism reflected in this study”; and to 
Catholics for his insistence on the pre-Christian element in 
modern Christian poetry. The apology might very well 
extend to such a passage, for instance, as that appearing on 
pp. 248-9, where any truth it may contain finds a far too 
unguarded expression; or for a too sweeping statement on 
p. 243—witness St. Bernard’s denunciation of the wrong- 
doers. Nor are we quite clear that Mr. Mégroz’s definition 
of mysticism would coincide with Francis Thompson’s 
which included “ morality carried to its nth power.” But 
Mr. Mégroz has truly qualified himself by close and under- 
standing study of Thompson’s poetry to say many things 
well worth the saying. If in one detail he attributes to 
the poet a “sentimental mood,” he takes care to explain 
elsewhere : 
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It would be absurd to call Thompson’s faith sentimental. He 
is exigent for “the smouldering core of mystery” in the processes of 
Nature. Like the human lady he divinizes that he + adore, he 
unveils the divinity of the sun and the earth and the seasons, 
Keats’s perfect and lovely “Ode to Autumn” seems almost a 
tame thing beside the “Corymbus.” All Thompson’s great odes 
are a kind of Dionysian chanting which belongs to the supreme 
poetry of Nature, notwithstanding their profoundly religious im- 
port—or should we not say because of this adoration of the 
divinity behind Nature? At his best, the poet accomplishes 
miracles of re-creation of Nature beyond the reach of any other 
English poets except Keats and Shakespeare. 


These comparisons are, if not odious, at least arbitrary; 
but every man has his own right to make them; and readers 
can well consider, even where they do not agree with, such 
a contrast as is drawn between Patmore and Thompson in 
Mr. Mégroz’s careful chapter on the older poet—a poet 
for whom Thompson’s popularity and influence promises 
to gain a greater and greater recognition. (W. M.) 

omen played their part as well as men in the various 
movements that illustrated Victorian England. The 
“advanced” had their George Eliot and their Harriet 
Martineau, while the religious schools of thought boasted 
a Florence Nightingale, a Harriet Monsell, an Augusta 
Stanley, and a Fanny Margaret Taylor. Fr. Devas has 
produced an adequate and most interesting biography of 
the last-named in his Mother M Magdalen of 
the Sacred Heart, Foundress of the Poor Ser- 
vants of the Mother of God (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne). It was an age of great women who were 
both thinkers and organizers, who had the brains to see 
what was needed and the gifts to objectify and systematize 
their vision. What Florence Nightingale did for nursing 
among Englishwomen, Mother Magdalen Taylor was to 
do for the restoration of the religious life in England. 
Fanny Margaret Taylor was born nearly a hundred years 
ago on January 20, 1832, in the parsonage of her father, 
the Rev. Henry Taylor, Rector of Stoke Rochford, Lin- 
colnshire. When only twenty-two and under the regula- 
tion age, Miss Taylor presented herself as a candidate 
for the second party of nurses for the Crimea, and the 
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following year was received into the Church at Scutari by 
Fr. Woollett, S.J. She herself attributed her conversion 
to the impression made on her by the “ faith, resignation, 
and patience in suffering of the Irish soldiers whom she had 
nursed, and to the prayers they continued to offer for her 
after their death.” Of her subsequent Catholic life with 
its devoted labours for souls and the Church, of the 
foundation of the Congregation of the Poor Servants of 
the Mother of God and of its diffusion in Italy, France 
and England, of the growth of her personal sanctity, of 
the ripening of what must have been naturally an un- 
usually lovable and noble character in the supernatural 
rays of the “Sun of Justice” —of all these things Fr. 
Devas tells us in his interesting and well-written book, 
and in doing so he sets before us a most important page 
in the history of the Catholic restoration in England. 

Other and very different memories of the last cen- 
tury are preserved for us in The Man Disraeli 
(Hutchinson) by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell. Amateurs of 
Disraeliana will remember Mr. Meynell’s two-volume 
“unconventional biography ” of the statesman published 
many years ago, before the advent of the works of Mony- 
penny and Buckle. He has been happily inspired in 
bringing out this revised reprint. The book is described 
as an “informal study of temperament,” and the public 
life of its eminent subject is only introduced in illustration 
of his personal character. It is full of good stories, and is 
admirably written. 

It is cheering or the reverse, according to temperament, 
in these days of frost and even more anguished thaw to 
read of the joys of tropic lands, and Mrs. Violet Clifton 
(of Lytham) gives us in her Islands of Queen Wil- 
helmina (Constable) a fascinating picture of Java, 
Sumatra, and other Dutch islands in the Indian Ocean. 
As Lord Dunsany says with truth in his brief introduction 
to the book, NVi/ humanum mihi alienum est is the motto 
which inspires this attractive travel-diary of a chatelaine. 
Mrs. Clifton has found interest of every sort every- 
where, and the result is a delightful volume containing 
much information not easy to come by, and some beauti- 
ful word-pictures of the distant lands in which she has 
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travelled. These are supplemented by a number of excel- 
lent photographs. We have only one complaint: the 
lack of maps which would have greatly enhanced the 
value and interest of the book. 

Miss Emily Hickey has the biographer she deserves 
in Miss Enid Dinnis, whose Emily Hickey: Poet, 
Essayist, Pilgrim (Harding and More, 7s. 6d. net) 
runs to some sixty pages, leaving the rest of the little 
volume to Miss Hickey’s own verse. Born in Coun 
Wexford in 1845, the descendant of an English family 
settled in Ireland in the seventeenth century, she was the 
inheritor of “fine if stilted traditions,” and yet held that 
“a happy childhood is a special grace from God and 
necessary to the development of the soul in after life.” 
Generalizations grow more and more dangerous the older 
the world grows; and one might cite one and another man 
of genius, who, on the contrary, owed their development 
to a miserable infancy and youth. Emily was happy in 
her school-days—even in what school-days they were! 
Probably she began her real inner history with the reading 
of poetry, leading herself on from Scott to Elizabeth Barrett 
and Tennyson. She first appeared in print in the Cornhill 
Magazine with verses entitled “Told in the Firelight ”; 
and, when a ten-pound cheque arrived at the Irish parsonage 
in payment, “a dazzling family and local fame became 
hers.” Her first volume of verse had to wait till 1881 for 
publication, and, following on that, came her walk across 
the Park with Dr. Furnivall to be introduced to Robert 
Browning—the very walk on which each discovered in the 
other a wish to found a Browning Society. Once founded, 
the Society had Emily Hickey for its first Honorary Secre- 
tary. The volume she published in 1891 had the Home 
Rule question and the social conditions of England for 
main themes, treated with that love of the oppressed and of 
the poor which was then the common mark of converts to 
the Church. Her friendship with Orby Shipley, a man to 
be remembered, and with Eleanor Hamilton King, whose 
finely sung praises of Cardinal Manning still reverberate, 
helped her to the goal or “ gateway ” she reached in 1901, 
when Father Edmund Buckler received her at the 
Dominican Church at Haverstock Hill. (W. M.) 
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The January Month (Longmans) is a particularly 
interesting number. Archbishop Goodier opens with a 
remarkable contribution on the “Rehabilitation of Sir 
Thomas More,” in which His Grace gently rallies His 
Majesty’s Printers on the amende honorable to the martyr 
furnished by their recent magnificent production of the 
Tyndale Dialogue. 

Two other significant articles are Mr. Leo Ward’s on 
the “Action Frangaise” and Mr. Eric Gill’s on “The 
Enormities of Modern Religious Art.” In the latter 
Mr. Gill does not hesitate to speak the truth and nothing 
but the truth. But is it the whole truth? In any case, it is 
entertaining and stimulating reading. Father Martindale 
continues Brilliantly his Fallen Leaves »—undoubtedly 
the most ambitious “ serial? now running in the English 
Press—in which he proposes to trace the history through 
the ages of a family of Greek stock, from about 1500 B.c. 

Mr. T. F. Burns has an admirable article in Black- 
friars (Blackwell) on Dean Inge: he really seems to have 
laid bare the secret of the Dean’s religious attitude. Father 
John-Baptist Reeves provides a good résumé of the crisis 
in the Church of England produced by the adverse vote of 
the House of Commons on the Deposited Prayer-Book, 
though why that vote should be described as “this last 
eruption of Vulcan the Protestant God,” we are at a loss 
to understand. It sounds rude, and does not appear to 
mean much. Father Delany’s too short note on Mr. 
Chesterton’s “‘ Stevenson ” is a gem of criticism. 

The disquieting rumours that went round London last 
month of the disappearance of The Monthly Criterion 
(Faber and Gwyer) are agreeably dispelled by the appear- 
ance of the January number. It is as good as ever. 
Charles Maurras discourses most convincingly on the 
nature of criticism. Mr. Eliot contributes a beautiful 

oem with a nice sharp edge to its beauty, and discusses in 
his Editorial Commentary the proposals recently made in 
the Press to repair or extend Westminster Abbey with 
justifiable severity. Other noteworthy articles are the first 
part of “ Burns and his Race” from the authoritative pen 
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of Mr. J. M. Robertson, and the second instalment of 
Mr. Arnold Bennett’s “Florentine Journal,” the latter 
full of “vim” and somewhat discordant with the back- 
ground. Mr. W. A. Thorpe’s review of Wyndham Lewis’s 
Time and Western Man ” is important. 


The January Etudes (Paris: 5, Place du Président- 
Mithouard) contains a thrilling article on the tragedy of 
Mexico—Au Mexique : le témoignage du sang. The writer, 
Fernand de Lanversin, comments on the silence of the 
secular press of the world. Paul Aviat discusses the 
policy of France towards the natives in North Africa. In 
his always interesting chronicle of the religious movement, 
Yves de la Briére carefully analyzes and presents the state 
of the Roman Question after the recent pourparlers of the 
Fascist Government and the Curia. The Etudes always 
remains indispensable to those who wish to keep az 
courant of the continental Catholic movement. 

The Recherches de Science Religieuse for 
October (Paris: 5, Place du Président-Mithouard) opens 
with an article on the literary and scientific work of the 
late Pére de Grandmaison by Pére Lebreton. The loss of 
that eminent man in the prime of life is a tragedy indeed for 
higher Catholic Studies. We are glad to hear that his most 
important work on Our Lord, in which the well-known 
article (Jésus-Christ) in the Dictionnaire Apologétique is 
enlarged and developed, will shortly be published, and we 
hope to greet in due course an English translation of it. 
Pére De Blic continues his exposition of St. Augustine 
On original sin. Pére Pinard de la Boullaye, in his Bulletin 
@ Histoire des Religions, discusses the labours of the 
International Congress of the History of Religions (in 
1923) now published by H. Champion, and also reviews at 
length “Science, Religion, and Reality,” expressing sur- 
prise at the theological significance attributed by Dean 
Inge to Copernican astronomy. 

he quarterly Revue d’Ascétique et de Mystique 
published in October, 1927, Pére de Guibert’s continua- 
tion of his masterly study on the question of the “Call to 
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Infused Contemplation,” in which he argues the impossi- 
bility of an appeal simpliciter to St. Thomas’s doctrine of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit on account of the subsequent 
developments at Trent and those involved in the con- 
demnation of Quietism in the seventeenth century. An 
Italian Passionist, Father Gaetano, contributes an inter- 
esting study of St. Paul of the Cross as a master of the 
spiritual life, and Pére Debongnie, C.S.S.R., a critical essay 
on the “ Rosarum Hortulus” of John of Brussels (Mau- 
burnus). Pére Groult’s recent Les Mystiques des Pays-Bas 
et la littérature espagnole du Seiziéme siécle is carefully 
reviewed by Pére Cavallera. A rich number. 


DECISIONS OF ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


HE Acta Apostolice Sedis for October contains a decree 

translating the Episcopal See of Boiano in Beneventano to 
the larger city of Campobasso, the name of the diocese being 
consequently changed to Campobasso and Boiano.. The work 
L’Action Francaise et le Vatican, with a Preface by Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet, is placed on the Index of Prohibited 
Books. In November is published the decree of approbation of 
the new Rule of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis. Two 
new dioceses are erected in Brazil—Braganza and Cafelandia; 
three in India—Dinajpur, Chittagong, and Ranchi; the Prefecture 
Apostolic of Zambesi is divided to form a new prefecture of Broken 
Hill, the name of the residue of the old prefecture being changed 
to Salisbury; and the new diocese of Fukuoka is constituted in 
Japan. he Congregation of Ceremonial issues a Regolamento 
prescribing the duties, uniform, and privileges of the Papal Cham- 
berlains di Spada e Cappa. In December an Apostolic Constitu- 
tion raises the diocese of Catanzaro to archiepiscopal rank; decrees 
are published (dated 1923) erecting the dioceses of Mangalore and 
Tuticorin in India; and a new prefecture apostolic is constituted 
in the Sudan, under the name of Bahr-el-Gebel. A special issue 
of the Acta, dated December 10, contains the full text of the 
Concordat between the Holy See and Lithuania, of which ratifica- 
tions were exchanged on that day. 
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Portion of Stained Glass Window representing 
The inmaculate Conception, 


DesiGnep & ExecutTep For DooBALLy CHURCH, 


EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN. 
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A TRULY BEAUTIFUL PIECE 
OF STAINED GLASS, 


GORGEOUSLY COLOURED 


WiINnbow, St. MICHAEL, 
ONE OF TWO ERECTED IN 


Ss. 


(SLASS 


STAINED 


BY 


& Joun’s, DUBLIN, 


MICHAEL'S 


EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN. 
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STAINED GLASS 


Stained Glass Window erected in St. Joseph's Church, 
Loo, Parish of Ballymote, Co. Sligo. 

The Groups represent The Flight into Egypt, The 

Angel's Summons to St. Joseph, The Seeking of Our 

Lord in the Temple, The Workshop at Nazareth. 


Very Revp. CANON QUINN, PP. WRITES :— 
‘“ALL WHO HAVE SEEN IT REGARD IT AS A 
MASTERPIECE,”’ 

EARLEY & Co,, CAMDEN ST,, DUBLIN. 
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HIGH ALTARS 


STATUES 
COMMUNION RAILS 
PULPITS 


Tats BEAUTIFUL ALTAR (RUBRICAL) HAS BEEN 
MADE FOR THE SACRED HEART CONVENT, 
Lr. LEESON STREET, DUBLIN. 

EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN, 
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A TRULY BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF STAINED 
GLASS, GORGEOUSLY COLOURED, AND 
FULL OF CATHOLIC FEELING 


STAINED WINbDow, St. Joun, 
ONE OF TWO ERECTED IN 

Ss. MicHaet's & JouN’s, DUBLIN, By 
EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST., DUBLIN, 


@ 


Portion of a Stained Glass Window of 
The Annunciation, in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
Collins Barracks, Dublin, 

PICTURE IN YOUR MIND THESE BEAUTIFUL 

FACIAL EXPRESSIONS IN STAINED GLASS, 

AIDED BY THE RICHEST POSSIBLE COLOURS, 

AND YOU ARE VISUALIZING THE IDEAL 

WINDOW FOR A CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


EARLEY & Co., CAMDEN ST,, DUBLIN. 
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NOW READY 


| The Life and Work of 
Blessed Robert Francis 
Cardinal Bellarmine, S.J. 


BY 


JAMES BRODRICK; S.J. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIs EMINENCE CARDINAL EHRLE, S.J. 


Two volumes, demy octavo, 1100 pages, forty-four 
full-page photogravure illustrations, price 30s. net. 


The author's aim has been to page Bellarmine in his historical setting, 
to show the vast infportance of his influefice in the work of the Counter- 
reformation, and, above all, to illustrate from his letters and other writings 
the lovableness of his character and the zeal for the glory of God which 
was the master passion of his life. 

The Cardinal's relations with England are given due prominence, and 
three chapters are devoted to his controversy with King James I. The 
great dispute about efficacious grace between the Dominicans and Jesuits 
receives full treatment, One long chapter of the work is-entitled ‘‘ The 
First Troubles of Galileo,” . Another shows Bellarmine tn. his dealings 
with the Franciscans, the Benedictines, the Oratorians, etc.. The story 
of the Sixtine Vulgate and its-strange vicissitudes is told in detail. - Baius, 
Lessius, Suarez, Cardinals Baronius and du Perron, St Charles Borromeo, 
St Francis de Sales, Henry of Navarre, Fra Paolo Sarpi, the Emperor of 
Germany, Claudius Aquaviva, Fathers Robert Persons and Henry Garnet, 
and very many other famous names occur again and again, All Beliar- 
mine’s books and writings are discussed.; and the extraordinary reception 
they so often meet with is described in full. 

The following is from a long and appreciative article on the Life, by 
Archbishop Goodier, appearing in the February Month: ‘*‘ He was learned, 
but utilitarian rather tham scholarly ; a theologian, but practical rather 
than speculative; a.master of the spiritual life, but with little of the 
mystic. Throughout his seventy-nine years he remained a child; as we 
have already hinted, we believe this to have been the one great secret of 
his influence. When we say that such is the portrait which seems to us 
to stand out from Father Brodrick’s study, we trust we have said enough. 
His volumes teem with erudition ; the author has left no stone unturned 
in his search for authentic material; his work will be welcomed in every 
student’s library, whether of theology or history.” 


BURNS: OATES AND WASHBOURNE LTD. 


PUBLISHERS TO THB HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE 
28 Orchard Street, W. 1 LONDON 8:1to Paternoster Row, E,C, 4 
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FRANCIS TUCKER 
& COMPANY LID. 


have been renowned for nearly 


TWO CENTURIES 


as the most reliable makers of 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


EACH CANDLE 
95% 65% 55, 257% 


is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 


GENUINE BEESWAX 
STAMPED ON IT 


They also supply 
SANCTUARY OIL, WICKS AND FLOATS, 
INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SILVER WORK AND 
BRASSWORK, GLASSWARE and ai] CHURCH 
REQUISITES: OF THE FINEST QUALITY 


The Manufactory, Putney, London, S.W. 15 
81, Ashley Place, Westminster, London, 


(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) Sw. 1 


26 & 28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 
AND 


14, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow 
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